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KALIDASA 

His Genius, 
Ideals and Influence. 




CHAPTER 1. 


Kalidasa As a Master of the Esthetic. 

J N this volume I shall present Kalidasa’s genius 
in its many-sided glory and show how he was 
one of the most perfect incarnations of the Hindu 
racial genius. The firjSl and foremost chara<n:eri^ic 
which we mn^ remember in regard to him is that he 
had a soul finely attuned to beauty and had a keen 
perception of aesthetic loveliness and delight* i 
«hall deal in this chapter with his concept of the 
aesthetic and his vision of beauty in art. In my work 
on Indian /Esthetics, I have attenipted to show the 
Indian aeslhetical concepts and incidentally referred 
o Kalidasa*s contribution to Indian /Esthetics. 

The /Esthetic is a late arrival in the course of 
human civilisation. Primitive art is natural, sponta- 
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neous and unconscious. But in the later art whicit 
is the produ(5l of human civilisation and refinement 
the personality of the artist is an ever-increasing 
fadlor and is consciously creative. In lyric and ele- 
gaic poetry it is everything. In narrative and epic 
poetry and dramatic literature it is apparently with- 
drawn from the work of art but is none the less a 
pervasive though silent influence. It is not true to 
^ay that ‘as civilisation advances poetry almost ne- 
cessarily declines’. That famous didum of Macau- 
lay is a sparkling untruth- There is certainly a diffe- 
rence between the instinct of wonder in early civi- 
lisations and the emotion of wonder in highly deve- 
loped civilisations. The poet is at all times “a priest 
to us all of the .wonder and bloom of the world. ” 
This perception of beauty and bloom loses something 
but .gains more as we pass from racial youth to. 
racial maturity. Poetic emotion is an. exaltation of 
human nature aboye its ordinary levels in life- The 
surge of emotion causes a surge of expression. 
The nature and force of the surge change as 
civilisation advances- Ideals of beauty in life and. 
in speech undergo a transformation. , But the faculty 
of wonder is a deep-seated power, and culture 
does not kill or even harm it though it gives it a new 
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turn and a new intently, y^slhetic utterance 
through figures of speech may have diversities of 
note in the early and later life of nations- But rich 
and radiant and rhythmic utterance is of the most 
intimate essence of life, and men will never tire of 
beauty and love and joy. 

The note of aestheticism is introduced by the 
conscious colouring of ordinary human emotion by 
the play of a poet’s personality. Such aestheticism 
becomes more intensive as the complexity of 
civilised life increases- Let us take the art of 
dancing by way of illustralibHr Primitive dance 
was a delighted play of limlrs due to the surge of 
feeling in the heart- But civilised dance rejoices in 
conscious poise and pose and symmetry and aims at 
expressing sentiment and emotion by the silent but 
eloquent poetry of rhythmic poetry of movement. 
Similarly style in literature and painting and mu^ 
and other fine arts, being the expression of persona- 
lty, will vary from age to age as the racial person 
nality as well as individual > personality which is co- 
loured by the racial personality while having its own 
original force undergo transformation. Style is the 
individuality of expression due to individuality of 
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outlook and: Reeling. Buifoil said well Le style 
cest homme (the style is the inan)> Nay, the style is 
the race as well as the man. Style has been well 
described as “ the imprint of humanity on nature 
and as “ the embodiment of the ideal.” It is the ex- 
pression of Individual and Racial personality in art. 

In short, Art is as permanent as Beauty and 
Love and Joy* y^isthetics treats of the theory and 
practice of art. Man can no more live without 
/Esthetics than without Erotics. The emotion of 
human love is one of the primary impulses of human 
nature- But civilised love is more restrained, self- 
conscious, and volitional than primitive love, and 
aims at adjustment of worthy means to worthy ends. 
It seeks not only delight and fulfilment but also re- 
finement and grace and sanctity. The same tendency 
is observable in Art and /Esthetics as well. 

The real nature of beauty has been a puzzle, 
though all men and women feel its charms and 
poets and artists realise its fascination more keenly 
arid render it more effectively than others. The 
loveliness of lines and curves, the glory of tints, the 
sweetness of melodies and the subtle delights of 
Wbrd& and ideas are as wonderful as the glories of 
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•ature aod the charm of human lovelines8< Our 
first initiation into beauty comes from nature with 
her spacious firmament on high lit with sun and 
moon and stars, her glories of sea and earth, the 
coloured tapestry of flowers, the forests with thek 
tingling silentness, the rivers bearing their gifts of life 
and loveliness, and the mountains communing wi/h 
the sky. It has been well said that Nature is the 
Art of God. The next initiation comes with the 
dawn of love and the joyful realisation of the sweet* 
ness of all looking at us with human eyes. Oar 
next initiation comes when art blossoms in ow 
hearts and fills the universe with “a light that never 
was on sea or land, the consecration and the poet’s 
dream.” Our supreme realisation comes when we 
somehow thrill to the call of the Infinite and we 
have divine intimations “of that fair Beauty which 
no eye can see and that sweet Music which no ear 
can measure.” 

We cannot ascribe the sense of beauty to a 
mere rich riot of youthful blood. It is in many 
cases even more poignantly felt in age than in youth 
and gives to our older years its consecrated charm. 
It visits: — 
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'‘This various world with as inconstant power 
As summer winds that creep Ifom bower to 

bower.’* 

The deliberate curves and tints of a lotus petal and 
its soft touch gentle like an impalpable strain of 
music hlis us with a my^erious yearning and delight 
no less in age than in youth. A gentle melody or a 
rich idea of poesy thrill our worn-out frames as 
eodatically .as our youthful bodies. 

The sense of beauty is not an ihtelledlual pro- 
cess. It is something deeper, richer, fuller and 
more fundamental. “ The vision and faculty divine” 
does not work by methods of logical analysis. It 
has no need of premises, syllogisms and conclusions. 
There is a spontaniety about its arrival and its de- 
parture. Suddenly it bubbles over from some un- 
known inner spring. All that we need is a general 
purity and nobility of cultural life and a wise recep- 
tiveness and passivity and quietude of spirit. Then 
the vision of beauty flashes out on us in an unfore- 
seen way from unexpe<^ed places. 

Such a sense of beauty has no low earlhiness 
about it at all. It belongs to external things but the 
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element of acquisitivene^ is not there as in our 
economic relation to life. It belongs to sex but 
there is no sexual element in it. These other aspeds 
are accidents in temporary connedion with it. It is 
^'like a dar and dwells apart”. It is without any 
touch of acquisitive or reprodudive passion. It does 
not arouse our sense of proprietorship and there 
cannot be any edate of fee simple in it. It is felt 
as much in lightnings and dorms and conflagrations 
dangerous to . life as in smiling fields and gentle 
streams. It summons us out of our petty imprisoned 
life into the larger freer life- 

Thus the sense of beauty, mysterious and baffling 
and even apparently whimsical as its movements are* 
is the deepest thing In us all. It charms the young 
and the old and is independent of age or sex or 
wealth or power. It is one of the surest proofs of 
iKe immortality of the soul. It is the soul’s 
perception of ‘‘the light whose smile kindles the 
universe.” There is also an element of ante* natal 
reminiscence in it. Kalidasa has brought out this 
truth in his world-famous verse in Act V of Sakuntala 
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It) 

ar«?«!Fa?:j^rc^rR H 

(The reason why a happy man, when he sees 
beautiful things or hears harmonious sounds, becomes 
full of a vague melancholy is that his ante^natal com- 
panionships rooted in his emotional nature are re- 
membered by him without their rising to the surface 
of his consciousness). 

Further, beauty implies unity in diversity, 
rhythm, harmony, proportion, balance, symmetry and 
other elements of charm and attractiveness such as 
colour, form, brightness, expression and grace. It is 
not possible to weigh these elements against one 
another and establish a scale of degrees as amongst 
them. Such a self- dissection of the imaginative per- 
ception of Beauty is a task which is as distasteful as 
it is futile. All the abovesaid elements and many 
others are necessary constituents of Beauty, some of 
them being outer decorations and others being inner 
graces of spirit. But the essence of Beauty is else- 
where. Beauty is the outer vesture and manifestation 
of the divine Bliss which is at the heart of things. It 
is this Bliss which blossoms as Beauty in the outer 
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realm of creation and as Love in the inner realm of 
emotion- Beauty calls us out of our lower self into 
the higher self and this ascent from the lower self 
into the higher self is called Love- When we see 
and love Beauty wc become one with it in mind 
and attain a liberation of the higher self in us. In 
short the sense of beauty is the call of God to us 
from life to life. The cry of the soul for the Over- 
soul is the heart of our longing for Loveliness. 
That is why we seek not to possess Beauty but to be 
possessed by it. Acquisitiveness is the call of Death; 
self -surrender to the Infinite is the call of God. 
Visible beauty is the symbol of the Invisible Glory, 
and its call is the voice of God and our love of it is 
the ladder leading to our love of God. 

From beauty we pass naturally to Art. Art 
is the outer expression of our inner vision and 
realisation and enjoyment of Beauty. It includes 
comprehension as well as creation of Beauty. Its 
organ of perception and adivity is the imagination. 
The opposite of the imaginary is the real and not 
the true. Imaginative truth is as true as the truth 
of reality. Art is one of the earlier arid mo^ natural 
adtivities of man. But for high art the new evane- 
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scent vision of Beauty is not enough. It requires 
knowledge of artiitic technique and tradition ; it 
heeds a rich ^renuousness of the inner life ; and it 
demands a dedicatedness of spirirt. Mere amteur- 
ism or soulless professionalism in art can never lead 
to great and lading achievements. A true artidic 
temperament is its own judihcation and its own 
reward. The joy of it is in the visioning and dreaming 
of beauty and in the expression of it through the 
media of art. Art is thus a calm record of a quiver- 
ing ecdacy. Tins element of calm is absolutely 
needed to work the fird careless rapture into a lasting 
and final work of art. The rich throb and riot of 
emotion must give place to a cliaste and holy and 
austere and dedicatedness of word from which alone 
can rise the secondary rainbow of Art from the 
primary rainbow of Beauty which itself is enkindled 
by the Sun of Divine GUry. The great foe of 
Art is conventionality. Each beauty-loving and 
artistically endowed soul must look out on the world 
with its own inner eyes, trained no doubt by the 
past but eager to see things as they are and for its 
own delight. Hence it is that the unrestrained 
spontaneity of love of beauty has to be wrought into 
the restrained spontaneity of love of art. Art re- 
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quires an austere economy in expression for the 
purpose of achieving maximum of effed with the 
minimum of means. It requires a daily cultivation 
of taste aad a frequent assay of expression. It is 
from such an attitude of mind that there comes the 
power of secondary creation — an image and an echo 
of the divine power which has fashioned the things 
of beauty which are a joy for ever. The autono- 
mous imagination of the artist partakes in a minor 
measure of the grand creative power of God. 

The nature of man being a unity, art must 
exist for the whole of man and cannot exist for its 
own sake. Truth is as much goodness as it is 
Beauty, Beauty is the bliss-aspect of Truth while 
goodness is the law- aspect of Truth. Art is the 
expression of essential beauty in things and must 
therefore be iii harmony with Truth and Goodness. 
It is creative because it belongs, like Truth and 
Goodness, to the realm of values^ and it is the func- 
tion of idealism and creativeness to emphasise Value 
and to declare and cause an ascent of values* 

/Esthetics aims at revealing to us the nature 
of the Beautiful and the significance of the arts and 
of aesthetic values* Our Love of beauty is different 
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from our faculty of knowledge and our surge of 
desire. There is a real element of disinterested, 
detached, impersonal emotion in it which distin- 
guishes it from the intellectual attitude and the practi- 
cal attitude of the mind. If Art creates a world of 
its own, vTlsthetics charts the new creation. Mr. 
A- C. Bradley says: “ Its (Art’s) nature is to be 
not a part, nor yet a copy, of the real world 
(as we commonly understand that phrase) hut a 
world in itself independent, complete, autonomous.” 
Mr. T. A. Richards says equally well: “The 
arts are our storehouse of recorded values. They 
spring from and perpetuate hours in the lives of 
exceptional people, when their control and command 
of experience is at its highest, hours when the 
varying possibilities of existence are most clearly 
seen and the different activities which may arise 
are most exquisitely unveiled, ho«r$ when habitual 
narrowness of interests or confused bewilderment 
are replaced by an intricately wrought composure.” 

Such is the real nature of Beauty and Art and 
/Esthetics. In India their essential being was reali* 
sed with true insight and enjoyed with a pure and 
intense delight. In Indian art the aim is to see and 
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show the play of the Divine in and through Man 
and Nature. The Indian is sure of the reincarna- 
tions of the human spirit until it achieves self-trans- 
cendence in and by attaining unity with the Divine 
spirit. He is not hence entirely engrossed with the 
present. He is not a blind worshipper of the ever- 
aging evanescent human body but knows its value as 
the golden ladder of the higher life. He realises and 
uses the present as a symbol — nay, as a tabernacle of 
Eternity. He knows that God is immanent in every- 
thing and so he realises the unity of all creation in God’s 
Eternal and Blissful Being. To him God is omni- 
presence as well as omniscience and omnipotence. 
He thus aims at realising the Ananda (Bliss) 
which is at the core of things and his creativeness in 
Art is but the surge of this spirit of Ananda in him. 
The beauty of Art, like the beauty of Life, is pro- 
portionate to the free play of this bliss of the soul. 
The Indian artift is under the sway of a pauionate 
impulse to remind Man of his divine origin and 
nature and deiliny. His reward is the awakening of 
the Ananda which is latent in man and is obscured 
by incessant toil and worldly desire. Utility is the 
appeal of the world to the animal in man but art^is 
the appeal of beauty to the divinity in man. 
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1 do not think that I can appropriately pursue 
this subjedt further in this volume which is devoted 
to the genius of Kalidasa. The magical word in 
the realm of Indian v^^ithetics is Rasa. 1 have 
dealt with this concept of Rasa in great elaboration 
in my work on Indian /Esthetics. Rasa is that 
permanent and all-pervasive emotional mood which 
is the readion of the soul to the multi-coloured emo- 
tional impads of life and which is the produd of the 
disintereded delight of the poet in creation and 
kindles a kindred mood of disintereded delight in 
the beholder or the the reader or the hearer. 

What 1 wish to emphasise here is that the 
i^lidhetic is tiie child of civilisation. We mud get 
rid of the idea that the perception and expression of 
beauty become less vivid and intense as civilisation be- 
comes more and more complex and rich in colour and 
variety. It is in the conscious aestheticism of a great 
and original poet in a cultured age that we must seek^ 
for a revelation of the innern^st and loveliest essence 
of beauty and art. Beauty is the manifestation of the 
Divine in Nature and in Humanity and its vital 
elements are rythm and radiance and righteousness. 
Art is the realisation and expression of beauty in a 
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mood of calm ecstasy born of tlie recolle<^ed enjoy- 
ment of beauty. In it we see the union of inner 
effluence and outi:;r inJluence* Taite .is the right 
perception of art. /Esthetics is the right theory of 
art. It seems to me that such enjoyment of beauty 
and such expression of it in art, and such taste for 
the beauty and such a theory of the beautiful will 
have a richer mellowness as time goes on and the 
national life increases in its rich complexity. The loss 
of the early incandescent glow of feeling and delight 
is more than compensated for by the deeper enjoy- 
ment and the riper utterance of maturity. To use 
the language of Indian Aestheticians there is more 
intensity in Bhava and Vyangya and Rasa and more 
conscious and delicate and designed grace of ^una 
alankora in the highest poetry of the cultured 
ages provided civilisation is not allowed to become a 
devitalising and dehumanising and dedivinising 
influence and the racial mind is loyal to its highest 
instincts and ideals while probing and plumbing the 
depths of life as the result of ever-growing 
experience. 

I have not cojme across a more perfect exposi- 
tion of Aesthetics than that con^ined^in the following 
^tanza which occurs in Act 1 of Sakuntala* 

K- ii* 2« 
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Wrr%^=^<: i 

^5? rTTwr-^F»rff»f 5?rifc0r t<^r u 

(You loud) often the tremulous eyes of the 
tremhhng lady ; You sound gently, flying near 
her ears, as if you are uttering secrets to her ; 
You ^nk the nectar «f her undet lip which is the 
treasure of love’s delight wliile her hands are a- 
quiver with feeling. O honey-maker, we are losl in 
our search for truth; yours is the accomplished 
life). 

The great poet points out here that the method 
of the artist (the honey-maker) is not the method of 
the scientist (the truth-seeker). The Artist does not 
seek truth through the gate of reason. He reaches 
the core of reality by imagination and intuition. 
The joy of reaching the core of sweetness is 
far greater than the sober pleasure of investigation 
of truth by reason- 

Kalidasa’s sensuous imagination is one of his 
.most remarkable characteristics. It enabled him to 
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present the truths of life with power of concrete 
presentation and with a glowing and vivid imagery. 
He excelled in all the elements of true poesy as 
described by Indian aestheticians- He had a never- 
failing store of gunas and alamkaras and his mastery 
of bhaoa and rasa and dhoani is equally remarkable. 
J shall deal later on with these aspects in detail 
when discussing the excellences of his poetry. His 
style is called technically the V aidarbhi riti which 
eschews long compounds and seeks simplicity and 
grace and euphonious combinations of sounds. It is 
said also that his style has Kaisiki vrilti (softness and 
gentleness of utterance), sweet sayya (inter-related- 
ness of words), and Drakshapaka f.e. the mellowness 
of ripe and sweet grapes ; in which sweetness per* 
vadas and exudes in abundance 1 It is 

perfectly intelligible and has an even and soft and 
melodious flow- 

In two other suggestive verses in Sakynlala 
Kalidasa gives us two other beautiful and noble 
aspects of Art* In the famous verse 

^ wr i 

J? u 1.22. 
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he suggests that Art is a product of the spirit of 
renunciation and the spirit of delight, of earth and 
heaven, of love of mundane things and supra- 
mundane things. In the equally famous verse 
(IV^ 19) lie suggests that the true 

idea! of Art is t j !• ^ e lih- of pow' r on 

earth and to the peace meditation and renunci- 
ation as the crown of a life of ethical and political 

service* In the character ol Sakunlala he symbolises 
not only Beauty aud Love but Art as well, just as 
in the character of Bharata he suggests not only 
^ory and power but heroism and patriotism as well* 

I do not think it necessary to enter into further 
aesthelical discussion here. Kalidasa is supreme in 
the delineation of the Sringara rasa (the emotion of 
love) which is called the king of the rasas. But 
he excels also in the description of pathos (Karuna\ 
heroism (vira), peace (santi} and the marvellous 
^adbhuta). His power of suggesliveness (Dhvani) 
is remarkable. The welLknown verse in Kumara- 
samba va (V-24) 

limit aH 
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?r??rrj 

j?rf5^ sr«nn?rVi^: ii 

Bud the equally well-known verse in Kum.ara- 
sambhava VI-84. 

^Nn^*r®<T9in'^ »T»i?n*Tr?r i 

have been discussed! and admired by Indian writers 
on Aesthetics. The commencement of Act V in 
Sakuntala has a wonJerful suggestiveness (Dhvani 
or Anuranana) in regard to the melancholy and the 
grief which consumed l.hc king after he knew the 
truth about Sakuntala subsequent to the recovery 
of the ring. His othei vvorkj also are full of this 
charm of subtle suggestiveness. 

There is not much in Kalidasa’s works to show 
his interest in archii cture and sculpture. Bu t his 
<Jescription of palatial slraclu’‘cs in liis Mcgha- 
sandesa is interesting and shows how he belonged to 
a great epocfi which was conspicuous for its achieve- 
ments in the above arts as well. In the second part 
of Meghasandesa he describes the buildings in Alaka 
and says that they are full of fine paintings and have 
floors inlaid with precious stones and are many 
storeys in height- The Yaksha’s house has a finely 
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painted! entrance and has got also beautiful gardens 
and lotus tanks and a small pleasure hillock attached 
to it and the pet peacock was housed on a 
golden resting-place. Sahunlala and the other two 
plays show that the palaces had a durbar hall, a 
sacrificial hath beautiful gardens, art galleries, music 
halls, theatre halls etc- la Raghuvamsa canto XVI 
there is a grand description of the renovation of 
Ayodhya by architects working in a sacramental 
spirit) and tlte poet says that the city shone like a 
maiden decked with jewels from head to foot- 

We get from Malavikagnimitra and Sakuntala 
a clearer idaa about Kalidasa’s views on painting- In 
the former play the poet decribes how the king’s love 
was kindled by a sight of the painting of Malaoika. 
In Sakuntala the poet says that a painting should be 
such as to make us forget by its beauty and life-like 
vividness the painted object itself. The painter 
should lose himself in his creation and it should and 
would become alive for him- The king says after 
seeing his painting of Sakuntala 
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(My heart, intent on her portrait, felt as if it was 
in the presence of herself. By your reminding me 
that it was only a picture, I feel as if you have 
reduced a dynamic loveliness into a static loveliness). 

Kalidasa's main interest lay in music and dance 
and poesy and hence his works are full of fine 
aesthetic ideas in regard to those fine arts- He 
refers to Toorya (Raghuvamsa XVIl-11) Muraja 
(Meghasandesa 1-60, 11-1) Pushkara (Megha- 

sandesa 11-5, Malvikagnimitra 1-21) Vallaki or 
Vina (Raghuvamsa XIX, 13, Meghasandesa 11-25), 
Mridanga (Malvikagnimitra Act I, Raghuvamsa 
XIX, 5) Mardala (Ritusamhara 11- 1 ) etc. The 
combination of flute and human voice and Muraja 
is described in Meghasandesa I, 60. In Act V of 
Sakuntala we have a fine description of vocal music 
and musical improvisation. The king who is a 
keen lover of music cries out on hearing Hamsa- 
padika’s song mi I Even the Vidu- 

shaka is rapt above himself by that song and says:— 

wr h'k i 

Kalidasa’s poems refer frequently to the Vina 
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thb flute which seem to have been his favourite 
instruments. He refers also to Tala and Lay a. In 
Sakuntafahe refers to H amsapadika’s singing narnos. 
In Kutnarasambhava he refers to the practice of 
singing the Kaisika tune to awaken a person in the 
morning (VIII, 85’. He knew also the psychological 
efi^fits of music. In the famous verse etc. 

iit Sakuntala he utters a profound truth in a 
chamtiog manner which anticipates Shelley’s famous 
linfe “ Our sweetest songs are those that tell of 
saddnst thought.” That Kalidasa had a keen ear for 
the musical notes of birds is clear also from the follow- 
ing stanza in Raghuvamsa (I, 39) 

t^rsrr: n 

The poet says that on hearing the thunder-like sound 
of swift- moving chariot wheels, the peacocks uttered 
the shadja note in its two concordant variations. 
MalKnathat says that they are like the Suddha and 
Vikrita forms of the shadja or chyuta and achyuia 
forms of the shadja note. The following passages in 
Malavikagnimitra show that he knew well musical 
technicalities. 
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r«STi%*3«»r??rJT«^«cf5«rr 

3flr^i% iTf^Jir «jftT% II (1-21) 

Mayuri Marjana is fhe technical term for a parti- 
cular mode of tuning the mridanga. Bharata mentions 
three such modes /.e. Mayuri, Ardhamayuri and 
Karmaravi which were employed in connection with 
the shadja, madhvama and gandhara gramas- 

That Kalidasa took a keen delight in the arts 
of dance and gesture and drama is abundantly clear 
from his works. In Kumtirascimbhava (VII-90), he 
describes Siva and Parvati as watching a drama 
performed in honour of their marriage. He knew 
that these arts are arts of expression. He says 
in Malavikagnimitra tAct It 

5rqrns[>irt4 t^ i 

He says also that the art of dance is the sacrificial 
ceremony dear to the eyes of the Gods, that God 
"Siva and Goddess Parvati showed to the wory 
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the two aspects of the art, that all the emotions can 
be rendered by the art, and that it is the one common 
source of joy to persons of diverse and divergent 
tastes. 

^r# Fg^^r 1 

(Malay ikagnimltra Act I, verse 24) 

Thus dance is . not the mere posturing of a 
passing mood. It is the eloquent but silent ex- 
pression by the whole body in respect of the 
whole feeling which dominates the heart. The word 
Nanarasa in the above verse shows how in the 
arts of dance and drama the vital element is Rasa. 
The importance of Bhava (emotional mood) and its 
proper rendering is well brought out in the same play 
in Act II verse 8 : 
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This shows how song and gesture and dance 
should be a unity in trinity and a trinity in unity, 
how time and tune should go together, how the 
artist should lose himself in the mood, and how mood 
should chase mood but yet the sweetness should b^ 
the same. The human body in its feminine grace 
and loveliness as an instrument of the art of dance 
is beautifully described in Malavikagnimitra Act 11 
verses 3 and 6. The art of dance as taught by 
Bharala to the celestial damsels fapsaras) is thus 
described in Vikramorvasiya Act 11 verse 17. 

Kalidasa knew also that tlie dancer should not 
be over-decorated and that the eloquence of form and 
looks and gesture is greatest when the decoration 
is but slight and tasteful and the natural beauty of 
the frame is set off without being encumbered by it. 
In Malavikagnimitra he says ; 

I 

Kalidasa knew also how the combination of vocal 
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^nd instrumental music and dance gives us exquisite 
delight if the emotions (Bhava and Rasa> are. per- 
fectly realised and rendered. 

& 

(Kumarasambhava XI, 36) 

He was never tired of praising tf»e ever- varying and 
infinite grace of gesture. In Raghuvamsa he sings 
of Ttw/W: {IX, 35)* Though dance as 

a social amusement was not much cared for in 
India, dance as an art — it is now a forgotten art and 
survives mostly as hop and jump and finger-shake — 
was cultivated in India to the highest point of per- 
fection. India knew also well religious group dances 
(e.g. Rasalila). But her special excellence was in 
abbinaya or pose and gesture — an art unknown 
elsewhere in the world. 

With such an equipment it is no wonder that 
Kalidasa excelled in poetry and drama. His poems 
and plays abound in exquisite delineations of the 
Rasas and are full of the magic of dh\>am. In 
the Vikramorvasiya he says that even gods in heaven 
are fond of dramatic performances and assembled to 
witness Lakshmi Svayamvara. In Act II verse 17 
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of that play he refers to the eight rasas revealed by 
Bharata and to Indra^s love of the art of dance 
(Lalitabhinaya). In short the very essence of the 
Aesthetic is expressed by Kalidasa in his words 

II 


CHAPTER II 

Characteristics of Kalidasa’s Poetry. 


J shall uow prcn ccdl io deal wit’a the specihc excel- 
lences of Kalidasa’s ait before 1 begin to deal 
with some general aspects of his genius. In dealing 
with them I think that I shall bring out liis greatness 
best by dwelling at some length on each of his 
special characteristics and excellences. As 1 am 
discussing below at some length in later chapters 
Kalidasa as the poet of nature and as the poet of 
beauty and as the poet of love, I shall describe here 
only the other characteristics of his poetry and style* 

If we wish to see well “ the proud full saH of 
ius great verse ” we must know first of all his theory 
of poetry, and to understand his theory of poetry 
we must know Indian poetics* I have discussed 
Indian Poetics in great detail in my recent 
work on “Indian /Eesthetics” and shall describe 
here only a few general aspects. It has been said 
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that the way of poesy is not that of a commander 
or a king {Prabhu Sammita) for that is the way oi 
the Veda, that the way of poesy is not that of a 
comrade and a counsellor {suhrit sammita) for that 
k the way of the Puranas and the Itihasas hut that 
the way of poesy is that of a young and J 

wife (kcinla sammita)- Thus poesy cliarms us into 
purity and perfection. Further, the greatest of 
Indian rhetoricians, Mammala teaches that the poeFs 
speech creates a world which is not bound by the 
shackles of destiny, which is of the essence of joy, 
which is self-dependant, and which is sweet with 
the nine rasas* 

u 

It has been well said that the word Kaoi means 
Krantadarsi i.e. one whose vision sees far and 
high and deep into things. Thus poetry has to be 
sweet, creative, emotional and revelatory. These 
Indian concepts of poesy are in full accord with 
Kalidasa’s idea about the nature and function of 
poesy in life. His view is that poetry is the gate of 
beauty leading to the inner shrine of bliss by (he 
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sliortest and loveliest of routes- In describing 
Sakuntala by saying that beauty like hers could not 
be mere mortal loveliness because a radiance full of 
quivering and incandescent splendour cannot rise 
from the earth suggests that the soul of beauty and 
love and joy Is human yel sup^ r human in its nature. 
In the verse already quoted from Sakuntala 

etc. he shows us how poesy is the maker of 
life’s honey and that its method is the method 
of enjoyment and intuition and imagination 
and not the method of the analytical intellect. 
He realised that poetry is the surging overflow of 
emotion into expression and says about his great 
master and exemplar Valmiki that his pity aroused 
at the sight of the bird wounded by the hunter over- 
flowed the bounds of his heart and coursed along; 
into speech as poesy- 

Mr. A. B. Kekh has spoken with justice and 
truth in his valuable work on Sanskrit Classical 
^Literature about Kalidasa’s power of evoking by the 
brilliance of his description the emotions of love, — 
both as realised in union and as made poignant by 
4l|»aralion, — of pathos, of heroism, and last but nol 
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!ea^ for Indian ta^e, of the wonderful.” The sneer 
in the words “la^ but not lea^ for Indian ta^e” 
is as unmi^akeable as it is petty and ill-informed. 
The ta^e for the wonderful is not the less admirable 
on account of its loss in the Wesl. Mr. Keith says 
also : “The kavya j^^yle unquestionably attains in 
Kalidasa its highest pitch, for in him the sentiment 
predominates over the ornaments which serve to 
enhance it instead of overwhelming it. Senti- 
ment is with him the soul of poetry, and fond as he 
is of the beauty due to the use of figures, he refrains 
from sacrificing his main purpose in the search for 
effedt.’’ He shows well how Kalidasa excels also in 
Sabdalankciras (alliteration, paronomasia, Yamaka 
etc.), in which he aims not at mere verbal pyrotech- 
nics but weds sense to sound with skill, and in 
arthalamkoras (figures of speech such as metaphor, 
simile etc). He says : “The beauty and force of 
many of his similes and metaphors must be re- 
cognised by any one who appreciates poetry. 
Characteristic is the carrying out of the simile in 
precise detail, in striking contrast to the Homeric 
manner where the detail is given as a pidture but 
parallelism is not sought/’ He praises also the 
poet’s “attribution of life to things inanimate.” He 
K. 3 
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says also : Of the other figures Kalidasa makes free 
and happy use, especially marked is his skill in the 
Arthantaranyasa, which consists in expressing in a 
general proposition an idea exhibited in particular 
form in the preceding three lines of a stanza.” 

In his recent great work on A History of 
Sanskrit literature, in which he has, with remark- 
able range and keen critical acumen, presented the 
panorama of the growth and development of Sans- 
krit Literature, he says that ‘‘in Kalidasa we have 
unquestionably the finest master of Indian political 
style,” and “he has the fundamental merit that he 
prefers suggestion to elaboration.” He refers also 
to “the width of Kalidasa’s knowledge and the 
depth of his observation of nature and life.” He 
says further with equal truth and justice : “Of the 
figures those of sound are employed not rarely but 
usually with skill. Of figures of sense Kalidasa 
excels in Indian opinion in the simile, and the praise 

• • . ft 

IS ]USt. 

1 think that ihe best way of describing the 
excellences of Kalidasa’s poetry is to discuss them 
from the standpoint of Indian poetics i.e- rasa, guna, 
alamkaro etc. and to mingle therewith the discussion 
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of the form and content of his poetry in the manne^ 
familiar to western criticism. Each method is supple- 
mentary to the other and 1$ sure to give us a harvest 
of fine ideas. 

I shall first take up his presentation of the 
emotions (rasas). I have already ^ated that he is 
supreme in the delineation of love (Sringara), and 
that he excels also in the representation of pathos 
(Karuna), heroism (Vira), the marvellous (Adbhu- 
ta), and peace (Santi). 1 am discussing Kalidasa 
as a poet of love in a later chapter. He does not 
excel to a high degree in the delineation of the gay 
and the comic and the ludicrous, though even here 
his performance is by no means inconsiderable. I 
may observe here that humour of the fine;^ flavour, 
the true Attic salt, is not found in Indian literature. 
It requires abounding animal spirits, a keen percep- 
tion of the oddities and incongruities and of the 
magnificences and miseries of life, a commingling of 
pity and laughter, a willingness to take life as it is 
with all its pettinesses and potencies, a resoluteness 
of will never to take life too seriously, a readiness 
and willingness to let a laugh go against a man as 
readily and willingness to put another out of face, — 
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in short a thorough sanity and sweetness and balanced’ 
tenderness in relation to the totality of human life. 
Then only will comic literature become a spedrum 
of the cosmic Joke— a display in iridiscent language 
of the fundamental laughableness of life. Great 
comic literature in prose and verse requires also a 
language which has been used during generations 
tor comic purposes and which has acquired thereby 
a power of infinite comic suggestiveness, a capacity 
for bringing distant fads and ideas together in spark- 
ling contrail, and other elements which are needed 
for keeping up the campaigns of wit and humour. 
The English and the French languages excel in these 
charaderistics, and the English-speaking and French- 
speaking races have the traits described above. The 
result is that in English and French literatures we 
have had wonderful conque^^ls of the comic spirit. 
The Sanskrit Prahasanas alternate between verbal 
tours- de- force and broad farce and occasionally 
descend into vulgarity and obscenity. It seems to 
me that the Sanskrit language has been so disciplined' 
into the grand manner that it has never had the 
lightness and deftness and delicacy of touch and 
tread needed for ma^erpieces of humour. The 
Vernaculars of India — ^and especially the Tamil 
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language — have the above elements and are living 
tongues and have a ^ore of proverbial wisdom full 
of delicious comic touches. The Indian, though he 
may not have such high spirits and such a keen comic 
sense as his French or English brother is in his own 
way full of vitality and verve and can laugh in a 
gay and wholesome way in the presence of the 
oddities and grotesque incongruities of life. He has 
an advantage over his French and English brethren 
in that he has greater balance and detachment and 
sanity and sweetness and sympathy in his nature and 
can hence excel even more in humour than in wit. 
It is no doubt true that the ca^e arrogances and 
quarrels and the religious animosities of Indian life 
have caused m recent times an exaggerated and false 
sense of ca^e honour and sedtarian honour, and 
people feel or seem to feel as if a raw nerve is 
roughly touched whenever an imaginary being of 
this or that ca^e or religion is the subjed of comic 
description or treatment in a work of art. This is a 
very unfortunate feature which is fatal to the comic 
art. No comic arti^ can excel if he is always in 
fear of press thunders and libel suits and prosecu- 
tions. It mu^ be further admitted that our men 
who are full of bloated self-importance cannot bear 
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a faugh agaloil themselves. In the west the taHest 
and highest and proudest in the land do not tfy 
to injure or kill the critic or the comic writer or the 
cartoonist or the caricaturist who holds them up to* 
good-huraoured and clever, as opposed to malici- 
ous and malignant and evil-hearted and libellous^, 
ridicule. In spite of all these defeds the great future 
Indian comic artists in words or in colours have vast 
unconquered realms for conquest and annexation. To 
return from the digression, Kalidasa’s perfed artistic 
sense which was his good genius throughout his life 
and which enabled him to do perfedly what he 
could do and not try at all where he could not achieve 
perfedion whispered to him to control and limit 
himself when he came to the land of laughter. But 
we sec enough from his works to see that he had a 
'keen sense of the comic aspeds of life and that such 
comic pidures as he has given are excellent and 
attractive. His strength and his delight lay else- 
where and he was right in not trying to do all things 
equally well — which means only actually doing aM' 
things equally ill. 

Thus Kalidasa’s humour is limited in range and 
is never supreme. I may refer here to a few of his 
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eomic pictures. The jests and comic remarks of the 
Vidushaka in Malavikagnimitra are of really high 
quality. He is a more interesting figure than the 
comic characters in the other two plays. I have 
referred in my earlier volume to their characteristic 
comic remarks and reflections. !n the midst of the 
most serious affairs of life they break in with their 
calls for food and drink and creature comforts. The 
Vidushaka in Vikramorvasiya sees the moon to be 
Kke a sweetmeat. 

The scene where the queen’s maidservant extracts 
the secret out of him is very well described. He 
says further that he is ugliness par excellence, just as 
Urvasi is loveliness par excellence. When the king 
asks him for the letter of Urvasi, he tells the king 
that it flew up to heaven with her. He tells Chilra- 
lekha that heaven is by no means so lovely and 
desirable as the earth and that there is nothing to 
eat or drink there and that beings live there like 
ftsh with unwinking eyes. 
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He tells Prince Ayus that the boy was already fami- 
liar with monkeys in the hermitage and could hence 
find him to be a familiar object. Madavya’s descrip- 
tion of hunting in Sakuntala is clever and witty. He 
tells the king that in his passion for the forest maiden 
he was like a man who got tired of date fruits and 
sought for a change in tamarind fruits. He requests 
the king to save Sakuntala from falling into the 
hands of some ascetic with dirty matted hair. When 
the king tells him about Sakuntala’s bashfulness, he 
replies : “Would she on seeing you for the first time 
come and sit in your lap?'' The Vidushaka in 
Malavikagnimitra is clever and resourceful and full 
of wit and humour. His inciting of Haradatta and 
Ganadasa, his description of Parivrajaka as having 
tresses like moonbeams, his clever ruse to get the 
<tueen’s signet -ring, and his part in other scenes 
in the play show the clever way in which the 
poet has worked out this humorous character in 
the play. Besides these comic elements we have a 
iew other comic scenes in the plays. Some of the 
maidservants in the plays are witty characters. 
Special mention should be made of the witty remarks 
of Bakulavaliko in Malavikagnimitra, Chitralekha 
in Vikramorvasiya, and Priyamvada in Sakuntala^ 
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1 have referred to this fact in my expositions of 
4hosc plays. In canto V of Kumarasambhava’ 
we have a masterpiece of humorous discription in 
the disguised Siva’s delineation of God Siva. In 
the same poem have also a humorous description of 
the dances by Bhringi and Kali. 

gaf'rqi'^g: 

SljJ'Er Rgfbl 

(IX. 48, 49). 

(With tossing tuft and fearful twists of body, and tall 
with a white lank face, Bhringi danced for the 
amusement of Parvati in response to a commanding 
lift of the eyebrow by Sankara. Commanded by 
the happy husband and for the pleasure of his 
tride. Kali danced with high- tossed skulls strung 
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round her neck and with a face fearful because of 
her projeding leeth\ 

Kalidasa's representation of the emotion of 
pathos (Karuna), though it is not so supreme as 
in Bhavabhuti's ma^erpiece Uttararamacharita^ 
is a high achievement and is remarkable for its 
reticence and effediveness. The sorrows of the be- 
reaved Rati are depided in Kumarasambhava in an 
elegiac poem which is as remarkable as the canto in 
Raghuvamsa describing the sorrows of the bereaved 
Aja. We may well say in regard to the effed of 
these descriptions Riqr oiiq 

(even a slone will weep and even the heart of a 
diamond will break). All the wild conflid of feelings 
--of grief, of self-torment, of self-abasement, of 
yearning for following the beloved through the gale 
of death, of anger with death for infliding the torture 
of killing one half of a single personality and leaving 
the other half to writhe in pain, of the sorrow of all 
in the sorrow of one, of the my^ery of death, of the 
unavoidability of separation by bereavement, of the 
vanity of all things, of the utter emptiness of life 
after the passing of the beloved— -which torment the 
bread when one is face to face with the sundering of 
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life’s dearest ties and the e xtinguishmenl of life’s 
Iruest joys is described with a truth and delicate and 
masterly touch in these cantos. The agony of love’s 
longing when temporarily separated from the beloved 
by a cruel decree is described in Meghasandesa, 
Equally fine is the delineation of the pain afflidting 
the hearts of true lovers when the beloved is put by 
owing to Rama’s fear of personal odium and ruin 
of public morals and owing to Dushyanta’s forgetful- 
ness caused by the sage’s curse. In both these 
cases the heroines come out of the purgation of 
Suffering like pure gold tested by fire. The sorrow 
felt by Pururavas on losing Urvasi became the very 
madness of grief which is depicted in a most poetic 
way in Act IV of Vikramorvasiya. The very 
essence of the emotion of pity and sorrow is thus 
expressed by the poet in Raghuvamsa VI II, 43 : 

Kalidasa has embodied his ideals of heroism in 
Raghu, Rama, and Kumara. Raghu was an ideal 
son and an ideal ruler and an ideal warrior. His 
Jailrayatra or Digvijaya (career of conquest) is 
vividly and admiringly pourtrayed in canto IV of 
Raghuvamsa. The description of his fight with 
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Indra is a magnificent piece of word-painting. 
Raghu’s gift of all his belongings during his unique 
Visvajit sacrifice is equally well described. This 
description shows us how Raghu was as great 
a Dana Vira (full of the heroism of munificence) as 
he was a great Yuddha Vira (full of the heroism of 
military prowess). Kalidasa describes Dilipa as a 
great Daya Vira (full of the heroism of compassion). 
Dilipa says in noble language that a Kshatriya is he 
wl^o saves all from harm and pain. 

Dilipa asks what is the use of sovereignty blemished 
by the ill-fame of inability or unwillingness to give 
protection. 

Rama is incarnate God as well as the ideal 
man in all respects and Kalidasa depicts him with 
delighted devotion. The poet’s highest rapture of 
love of heroism is found in his description of God 
Subrahmanya. His delight in depicting heroism 
in boyhood is seen in his pictures of Bharata and 
Ayus. It could be and was given full opportu- 
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nity and satisfaction in depicting Kumara. When the 
gods vied with each other in backing out of heaven 
lest they should encounter the demon Taraka, 
God Subrahmanya replies with fearless looks : “Do 
not be afraid. Enter heaven without fear. Let the 
demon face me even here”. He goes to the battle- 
ground as to a playground and frees the world from 
oppression as if he is playing a pleasant boyish game 
of skill. 

I may mention further here that Kalidasa has 
given us a sweet and subtle and suggestive delineation 
of Vira rasa in Sakantala. In Sakunlala, 1, lU 
and 1 1 the poet sugge^s that the true crown and 
glory of heroism is the proletftion of the oppressed 
(9 UU^T«t). He sugge^s also that a child con- 
ceived in the peace and purity of a hermitage and 
brought up in simplicity in the pure domain of 
heaven and then brought into the seat of power, 
like Bharata, would be the true hero, the Happy 
Warrior. He alone will be pure and radiant 
and full of prowess and glory like the sun 
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51^^ ^ Act IV, verse 18). 

He alone will be unparallelled in might and will 
conquer and rule the world. Act IV, 

verse 19— 3<T ^g^rR5rr%^«r: Act VII, 

verse 33). He is in fact 5ari;ac/amana (all-subduer) 
first and Bharaia (all-protector) afterwards. Thus 
though it might seem an astounding view, it seems 
to me that, though the pla^ is primarily devoted to 
Sringara (love), there is an under- current, a minor 
note, of the sentiment of heroism in the play, because 
that love alone is noble love which not only gives 
the largesse of exquisite delight but is also the creator 
of the spirit of heroism. 

Kalidasa's representation of Adhhuta rasa (the 
marvellous) — which competes with Sringara in our 
Alamkara works for the position of the premier 
rasa — abounds in beauty and sublimity. All his works 
are replete with it. He however had loo keen and 
vigilant an artistic sense to allow the emotion to run 
riot. He never fails to purge it of all violent extra- 
vagance and to relate it to human life. The Kum- 
bhodara episode in Raghuvamsa, and khe Raghu- 
Indra right and the Kusa-Kumuda fight in the same 
poem, are interesting. The description of Alaka in 
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Meghasandesa is itself a piece of marvel. VikraHrtJr- 
vasiya and Sakuntala abound in delicate touch^ 
depicting the marvellous. Vikrama’s valour, the 
aerial flights of Chitraleka and Urvasi, and the 
Tiraskarini Vidya and the Sangamaniya gem in 
Vikramorvasiya, and the flight of Menaka taking 
Sakuntala with her, and the Hemakuta incidents in 
the last Act in Sakuntal? very delicately and 
attractively described. But it is in Kumarasambhava 
that we find a whole universe of marvels and 
wonders. 

Kalidasa excels even more in the delineation of 
peace (Santi) and bhakti (devotion). The ortho- 
dox number of rasas is eight. Santi Rasa .was 
admitted as the ninth later on. Bhakti Rasa won 
its seat later. I have discussed all this in my work 
M Indian Aesthetics.* 1 am describing Kalidasa's 
religious ideas later on in this work. The Santi 
Casa is beautifully described in cantos I and V and 
VIII of Raghuvamsa, in the description of the 
penances of Siva and Parvati in Kumarasambhava, 
and in the delineation of the hermitages of Kanva 

* Indian Aesthetics b> K. S. Ramaswamy Sastrigal, 
Cr, 8v«. Rs. 2. Sri Vani Vilas Press, Srirangam. 
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and Maricha in Sakuntala. The hymns to Brahma 
in canto II of Kumarasambhava, and to Vishnu in^ 
canto X of Raghuvamsa and to Siva in canto XII 
of Kumarasambhava and the many and marvellous 
individual verses in praise of God in the poems and 
the plays in many places breathe a lofty spirit of 
exalted devotion. The very heart of each of these two 
emotions is expressed in Kumarasambhava, VI, 55. 

(By your grace I feel like an ignorant man dowered 
with wisdom, like iion transformed into gold, and 
like ^ man lifted from earth to heaven). 

The poet’s representation of the Raudra (fury), 
Bhayanaka (fear), and Bheebatsa (Disgust) rasas 
is slight and occasional and rare. He depicts the 
Raudra rasa in relation to Rudra Himself when he 
reduces Kama to ashes. The other two rasas are 
described in a meagre way in the 15th and 16th 
cantos of Kumarasambhava. But the poet’s emphasis 
was always on the higher and nobler rasas of the soul. 

I have already referred to Kalidasa’s power of 
suggestiveness {dhvani or vyangya). In my earlier 
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volume I have shown the manifestations of this 
wonderful power in each individual work. Kalidasa 
has not only the power of evoking secondary and 
suggested sentiments in individual stanzas but also 
the power of compressing and concentrating the 
entire artistic significance and emotional intention of 
each poem and play in the opening passages or 
verses. 1 shall show later on the instances of such 
power in his plays. In Meghasandesa, as already 
shown by me, he has parked the very quintessence 
of the poem in the words 

and which occur in the 

very fir^l ^anza. Equally significant and sugge^ive 
are the words D^vatatma and Mana Danda in the 
fir^ stanza in Kumarasambhava. The noble verses 
in the fir^ canto of Raghuvamsa descriptive of the 
kings of the solar race contain in essence the signi- 
ficance of the expansive narratives in the later cantos. 
At the same time he does not fall into the error — 
so frequently seen in later poets — of draining after 
secondary meanings to the detriment of the primary 
significance. The V^angya (sugge^ed) sense mus^ 
follow and transcend and sweeten the vachya 
(expressed) sense and not hustle or subdue or 
suppress it. In Kalidasa the element of dhvGTii is 
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like the secondary rainbow which co-exi^ls with the 
primary rainbow and adds an element of evanescent 
^nd spiritual grace, and which is be§l described by 
his own words in Meghasandesa, because Dhvani 
shines with the iridiscent irradiation (sphurita ruchi) 
of the rainbow on the dark rain-cloud of speech and 
is attradive like the plume of peacock feathers on the 
head of Krishna. 

Proceeding now to consider Kalidasa’s poetry 
from the asped of Gunas, it is easy to realise that 
the higher and rarer gunas (qualities) of his poesy are 
remarkable in their fulness and allradiveness. The 
gunas of poesy have been thus described by 
Vidyanatha ; 

rtqr ii 

a<iF ii 
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The 11^ of gunaSy like the list of alamkaras 
(figures of speech), went on growing with the growth 
of time and the development of ae^hetic theory in 
India. The earlier writers on Aesthetics referred 
to ten gunas. Bharata, Dandl and Vamana des- 
cribe them as Ojas, Prasada, Slesha, Samata, 
Samadhi, Madhurya, Saukumarya, Udarata, Artha- 
vyakti, and Kanti. Dandl says that these ten 
gunas are of the essence of the Vaidarbhi riti (style). 
In Kalidasa’s works these qualities abound, and they 
increase the attradiveness and charm of his poems 
and plays. He excels particularly in Prasada, 
Madhurya, Saukumarya, Udattata, Arthavyakti and 
Kanti. (Simplicity, sweetness and distinctness of 
words, euphonious softness and gentleness of sound, 
glory of descriptive phrase, clarity of thought and 
expression, and splendour of style). 

He excels in Alamkaras or figures of speech. 
This again can but be briefly indicated here. If I 
were to take up each figure of speech and show 
how he has given perfect staHzas illumined by that 
figurative expression, this portion of the book 
alone will swell into a volume. It will be a 
delightful task for one interested in Rhetoric and 
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Aesthetics to write a separate book on Kalidasa as » 
master of Rhetoric. Kalidasa specially excels in 
the four most important of the figures of speech v/z., 
natural description (svabhavokli), metaphor (rupaka), 
simile (upama) and poetic fancy (utpreksha). The 
description of the flight of the deer and the speed 
of the horse in Act I of Sakuntala are deservedly 
famous. The poet’s description of the phenomena 
of nature will be referred to by me in the next 
chapter. I shall here refer only to a most life-like 
and vivid description of a dove in canto IX of 
Kumarasambhava. I have not come across any 
description in any literature which can come any- 
where near it. 

(With sounds sweet like the inarticulate cries 
of delight of a damsel in her nuptial night, with red 
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eyes rolling gently this way and that, with its shining 
«eck expanded and contracted and arched and raised 
and bent, with its tail gracefully wagged up and 
down, unfettered in the movements of its wings 
with graceful steps full of sportive pride, white and 
radiant like the moon, with tufted forefeet, flying 
around in graceful circles, and shining like the foam 
newly thrown up during the bath of Kama and 
Rati in a pool of nedtar — there appeared a dove to 
the delight of the moon-crci^ed-God). Kalidasa's 
supreme greatness in metaphor and simile is so welh 
tnown and universally admitted that we need not 
pause to show it. A familiar Sanskrit saying is 

(Kalidasa is supreme in handling the 

simile). 

The originality, appropriateness and beauty of 
his similes are truly remarkable. The similes are 
drawn from the entire range of the beauty of creation 
including within such creation both creations of 
nature and creations of art. Wc see in him that fine 
frenzy of the poetic vision which is able to find by 
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kilultlve processes* of imagination the inner nearness 
of things which seem far to others, the innate affini- 
ties of entities which seem to other minds and eyes to 
be disconnected, the inborn resemblances of things 
which appear to others to be dissimilar and alike. 
Things which are sundered by space and time are 
brought together into nearness and unity in the fusing 
heat of his imagination. Such a ^yle so rich in 
metaphor and simile is seen nowhere else in the 
world’s poetry except in Shakespeare. Kalidasa 
further equals Milton in the learning and sublimity 
shown in the use of metaphor and simile. It has 
been well said : “But it is the range and variety of 
his similitudes which is all the more amazing. He 
derives his similes from all conceivable objects, 
natural and supernatural, mundane and ultra- 
mundane, earthly and heavenly, real and imaginary, 
subjective and objective, concrete and ab^ract. 
Even language, science, grammar, sruti and smriri 
are indented upon for this purpose. In fact similes 
spring up like flowers before his tread, come out like 
singing birds from the thicket, or grow like clouds 
upon the sky.” It is invidious and difficult to attempt 
a selection when there is such a bewildering abund- 
ance. I shall however give a few examples here. 
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f^5r?orK 

i'«r?:c%3T »T5r(?i ii 

(Meghaduta I, 19) 

g^f^car'RS »it *7fiRtq^ i 

3w?i: %?«fiTR ^fr?^Rc^®OT^q[ li 

(Do. I. 31) 

f ^rm«f: R^fir^rcWiR: i 

(Kumarasambhava I, 30) 
R05Rqjpqg<ar«^RR ^<:oi I 

WRR 35q5flrf%f^TBR4 «rr?Rrc?*: «rfR u 

?i^Rfgf*TR^5rrRRr<:f%'fq( i 
?r^Rrjagc^5rrr«r R^qi^RR n 

(Do. I, 31 & 32) 

5rj»Rqf?iRwf*r5rr?ralTr% i 
3TCR?R3grsrnif eif^sT^rsTr u 

(Do. I, 45) 

?5$rrRR fk ^3rfRTcn% f a«in » 

(Do. I. 51) 
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ap^r^^mr *r^f R«qr(w^mft5%q/^3r sr^qn h 

(Do. Ill, 48) 

nnJii^arOou «r ?T«Tf i 

9M«i^’T^r 11 

(Do. VI. 49) 

«rn^r?iiq»Tr rf =5rrf aTr rrfgisi?;«^fr%»Trail 

(Do.VllI, 16) 

t4r 'B® Hfi;;nrr^ *T?Tq: i 

gaa r?ifgfifrR-f*Tf»ir‘^ 'TR?frH-?wi?«^Rr ii 

(Do. XI, 26) 

?3T»%r%)95r«^ 

^rn'iar ^rnRRg«^TrJ!i 

«WIr4 II 

(Do. XVII, 47) 

3riT?f; Rg^r '?r44V'»i^‘a^r ii 

(Raghuvamsa, I, I) 
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^«iWT i»awr»§:r^ wirsRjr?'j4?jn:^w: i 
Wr ir »ti%* h 

(Do. I. 4) 

%«rf^9r ngfirR hrjO^t qriiRoiiq; i 

(Do, I, 11) 

siiiRrir^ crrvqr ' 

ri[ 3 cr: ii 

" (Do. I. 18) 

»T wfif *i?a7 35 arfTf*Tif*i ?03 i 
sr^TT §;?:5!?r«gr n^ri%^ ii 

(Do. IV. 30) 

^ ^KURRWgm? fRiT: sr^iisr ff? far sr^lqjq^ 

(Do. V, 37) 

4^!Korrfi'»%«w »,Ri ^ 4 s-ticTRR qR^?:r «r i 
JT^'fwnrf far rV? ijRcrr®: ii 

(Do. VI, 67) 

?gr i%r'%?^?rr ®frair arw^fcrr i 
^r5i^?r^q^s5rr%: qfR«i fl^rqR: r 

(Do. XII, 61) 
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ti'ir st«9r%r%tf5rwrcr ’Efftr'afcr^rr^w^rr^wi i 

^T»ir«T«o5 ^03*Ta^ 11 

(Do. XI II. 48) 

3fR;^3r: ^tWurst %f%cr RWf i 

(^JTnjRRf? i^i5rri?<$: It 
(Do. XIV, 3> 

hi^Ti i 

(Do. XVI, 41) 

««rRq:qr i 

(Malavikagnimitra, Acl I, verse 14) 
»Ti»?ii?5HTqnT5fraFir|^qfq ?rgi5a^r5r«rHW«T i 

guPi'sirJiwi^ ?iwir<?r?:?«K'nrq[ ti 

(Do. Act II. II) 

sTTR^I^ 5n%R ?R«^r 5'sqnR5t «:rR- 

»»r|Hr??T#?:^Tgt<^ ««?«« 5««5qr 

nifi ii 

(Vikramorvasiya Act, I, Verse 9) 
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^«nWrr% »5rrr^: ii 

(Do. I. 14) 

^wcTr^5n«foT?:5rsir 
fwq»45?fr w«5iR2r «wraf*i3q[ i 
=!ip?rr 

»TK«i5r ii 
(Do. Act IV, 52> 
air^rf«cif2r «i*r stw g^iqa5«?rr 
^ifiwai^ir «?: llfST^rtn: I 

««irwT^?iT«9^3r: sr»m-fwfg-«ir 

wf ?i fnrrir^qffsims^ni’ n 

(Do. V. 16) 

9TWf « fqsaejfl ii 

(Sakuntala Act 1 verse 24) 

n^rir gc: vtjarf^ 1 

^strg^msr ^'r; sift«ir^ 11 

(Do. I, 29) 

^TsiisTR 3«4 r%«r«^«T55«i 
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arsQwl "saw ^ 3r|q«r5j4 

^ mm ^rgq«rwi% ram: ti 

(Do II. 10) 

^rrar?^305?i5j?n flir^qft?f?5r<T?:35r?iw^r i 
:ts^ qrag^^mrq^ il 

(Do. V, 13) 

H ’T Tft^frag ^r§q[ 1 1 

(Do. V, 19) 

^rajmsr^rrgqrnamqfm 

m^rrarif gwflT t 

^ra'r«i5:T 

^f?r: sr'n«r^rfgJT^i«':i^r«jrq[ ii 

(Do. VI. 16) 

'^f3^:=si:fj'sr^ra5r^«: t«»t: 'fi'^rr i 
sfra: ¥w «J|?TfiiT ajWRsrra'r?!^ fs; w-i: ii 

(Do. VI, 30) 

!T3r»^^ ^gsToiqsT^irR^r 

i%»Tira 5rF85rr%?ir^i%: \ 
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(Do. VII, 16) 

I must stop here because this search for the 
best among many firsi-rale examples of metaphor 
and simile is an oppressive weight on the mind. 
If one wants to realise Kalidasa’s perfection of 
taile in his metaphors and similes and poetic 
fancies one cannot do better than compare two 
verses— one by Kalidasa, and the other by Bhava- 
khuti, who was in his own way a great poet and 
play-wright and one of the greatest masters of style. 

NS 

(Sakunlala 1, 16) 

T^«ira^ ii 

(Bhavabhuti.) 

I shall take up here for illustration only one 
another figure of speech (viz., poetic fancy — Utpre- 
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Isha). About this figure of speech, it is said in 
works on Aesthetics : 3Tr%fr^r 

(Utpreksha captivates the mind like a young 
and fair new-wedded bride). Very, very rarely in 
Kalidasa's works do we come across elaborate 
-conceits which do not contain real beauty or charm 
and show a mere trifling with thoughts or a dallying 
with words. His rich and glowing and vivid 
imagination and his wonderful sureness and delicacy 
-of ta^le and his ever-active artistic vigilance enabled 
him to give us a succession of apt and appro- 
priate and attractive poetic ideas and fancies. I 
:give here a few illustrations. 

fTsiar ficrt 3 | 

^329 ti 

(Sakuntala, II, 9) 

3rff5rrf»TR9 i 

(Kumarasambhava, VIll, 63) 
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g^q<[q?f^tisr<i^qT rw« fSffff li 

(Do. Do. 70) 

qq =qr^gF%q!Tq?fRqr ?T^^|?3Tqi I 

^r«q»^i5qiT?iq^*=q?Tf ftqfrajqr q?:: ll 

(Do. Do. 73) 

^ajrisrrqrn'ni 

5Ffi: ^rJir fin«:?r?fq«n«^iqRqT%q‘ i 

5h?(: ii 

(Megfiasandesa I,-W) 
qiirq?! %“% ^TFcini'rjl^isr 
^ csf ^ gqc^fT qjR’qrR*!. i 

qr m ^r« «r«3rgrcg$ftFTR- 

(Do. I, 63) 

Kalidasa excels in other figures of speech also 
but I must curb my desire to illustrate further. He 
specially excels in that figure of speech which 
Ruskin has described by the name of pathetic fallacy 
and which shows nature to be in sympathy with 
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and in response to the human moods. The most 
extraordinary example of this is in the IV Act of 
Sakuntala. 

Kalidasa excels not only in figures of speech 
(arlhalamkaras) but also in verbal graces of style 
(Sabdalamkaras) such as Anuprasa, Yamaka etc. 
Though he never descends to those tricks of style 
which aim at novelties of sound resulting in parono- 
masia and pun and double meanings and which are 
not in union with beauty or nobility or originality of 
Aought, yet he is a master of assonance and allitera- 
tion and inter-linked harmonies of sound. The 9th 
canto in Raghuvamsa is a splendid example of this. 
Rhyme is of little importance in Sanskrit poetry. 

Kalidasa is also a master of metrical expression 
and harmony of verse. Sanskrit poetry rejoices in the 
possession of a considerable variety of metrical forms. 
Kalidasa has pressed into service the most beautiful 
of rthem. The Sanskrit metres are mostly regulated 
t>y the number and position of syllables and contain 
provision for the caesura pause ). Some of them 
have a quantitative basis. Kalidasa’s favourite 
metres are Upajali, Mandakranta, Anush tup and 
Arya. Upajati includes the Indra Vajra and 
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Upendra Vajra metres. It' enables the poet to 
combine variety and melody. A western critic 
remarks : “In these particulars, no poem in any 
language can compete as regards singularity, charm 
of originality, and highly wrought finish, — with the 
Raghuvamsa, Meghaduta, and others. ..And yet the 
grand sonorous lines echo through the gallery of 
time with a rhythmical vibration, which can never 
be forgotten. Even the great Homeric hexametres- 
read tamely by the side of the Indra Vajra lines of 
Kalidasa, whose exuberant genius runs riot in the 
unlimited use of melodious homophones”. His 
Anushtup and Arya metres are memorable for 
dignity and cadence. About his use of the Manda- 
kranta metre Professor Wilson has well said : 
“The metre combines melody and dignity in a very 
extraordinary manner and will bear an advantageous 
comparison in both respetfls with the poetry of any 
language living or dead.*’ About the metre as used 
by him it has been said well : “It dashes along like 
the racing billows of the sea. It swells into fulness 
like the tide; and the ocean-roll of its rhythm majes- 
tically moves on from the beginning to the end.” 

One te^t of the greatness of a poet’s work is 
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the extent to which it has gone into the national 
consciousness and his wise and lovely words have 
become a portion of the ingrained wisdom of the 
people as a whole, I have already shown in my 
earlier volume how Kalidasa was a poet’s poet and 
what was the extent of his va^ influence over his 
successors. 1 have shown also how he was a 
philosopher’s poet as well and how the great Kuina- 
rila refers to him. But Kalidasa is also a people’s 
poet and many are the expressions which have gone 
inU the hearts of the people and become a portion 
»of their inlelledual and emotional and moral and 
spiritual being and life. In this respect also, as in 
other respects, he resembles Shakespeare who not 
only influenced poets and thinkers but the people as 
a whole. The following are a few illu^rations of 
.this superb power of Kalidasa : 

(Malavikagnimilra, Acf, I) 

(Do. Do.) 
(Do. Act, II) 
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R«nH3'JiT: RT^r: i (Do. Act, 11) 

arg^tnr argua®? i (Do. Act, III) 

jsTrh: i(Do.Act, IV) 
9rRrr f^- 

37€t?T«r^r I (Do. Act, V) 

TW^rT^rKorr RR^rar: i (Do. Act, V) 

ar^cH^: iqsRtir^fi?:: i 

(Vikramorvasiya, Act, I) 

W5inRlMWSIRR I (Do. Act, 11) 

5r?^^^5C«T j 

RsniTR Rir^ar: ii 

(Do. Act, 111) 

l (Do. Act, IV) 

airffl«r^sn«:qn% >qlf% | (Do. Do.) 

airr^5n<>ir«t h si^gijJtmR ti 

(Sakunlala Act, I) 

5Fr*rr Rtii I (Do. Act. II) 

I (Do. Do.) 
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I (Do. Aef, IV)- 

(Do. Act, VI) 
MqTr% I (Do. Act, VII) 

q^t8jq[ I (Do. Do.) 

*Hi9anTRi qjqir i 

(Meghasandesa, I, 6y 

arrwTsi'’^: f 9»T«€3fr 5rr«i«r «iir5iHr*i i 

^^•.qrr% sTitf^f?4 ^5i?»r?f i| (Dq. i, io) 

#<iiRW fqviflr ft I 

(Do. 1, 29) 

^r«r: »T^ft f^?:r?F5rcr5*rr i 

(Do. II, 32) 

(Do. 11, 48). 

T%vft ftft irwnr 

.ftg wT5j7»T5ir% n 

( Do. Do- 5 1 ) 

ft sT'nfqi i 

(Do. Do. 53): 
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(Kumarasambhava I, 3) 

IjfrsN Jj-i fl^coi srqit met i 

(Do I, 12) 

«rf II 

(Do. I, 52) 

sfrr»qcir?iT«R«:ii 5^;?: n (Do. II, 40) 

b^JT^isTtiq: 11 

(Do. II. 53) 

ii«n5rBnfrsjfr?ir $rg^r sriqs?® 11 

(Do. Ill, I) 

fk: 3«r«iiff«T«r'^K'n«w 1 

(Do. Ill, 19) 

<11^01 €iRW f% 4 r giJiRT 

r^st: srfr%i ii (Do- III, 28) 

(Do. Ill, 63) 

^«r3T?iR 15 n 

(Do. IV. 26) 
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^ ^3 §8®i^ H 

(Do. IV, 28) 

^ |it«rrraf^«i?rR55^ w: 'r^issi 


(Do. V. 5) 

^ ^*rf8r*»3 n (Do. V, 16) 

II (Do. V. 33) 

j? If II (Do. V. 45) 

3r3l^3r*Tf?^»Tl'^f?Tf5®P 
fS^r^rT <Tfl«*<Sill3: l (Do* V, 75) 


(Do. V. 82) 

^ ^i 3f^iST3N^ 5*j'Jiif?r awffR «r: 3 
'Tfwr^ I (Do. V. 83) 

f5T: ’533 If 3333?IT 133% II (Do. V, 86) 

ff Apfa ii 

(Do. VI. 12) 

T%qT3t 3»3I3T I| 

(Do. VI, I3> 
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ng: ^i5;4:srr%qTf?«r i 

(Do. VI. 79) 

^foiT rf ii (Do. VII, 22) 

(Do. VIII, 65) 
^ I (Do. X. 9) 

i%5r^rKrir i (Do. X, 25) 

(Do. X, 35) 

3^r?R^ ?irqr% ^ i (Do. XI, 17) 
SI^TRWST »j?q4 H ?ir*«n I 

(Raghuvamsa, 1, 18) 
sfsiHi RH<n<^Rr?8fan5?:iir^n i 
« Rarf Rci?:RttiT n (Do. l, 24) 

’W «3|5t I (Do. I, 69) 
sftrjirR ff II (Do. I, 76) 

*r%siTJif ^ wir%* 

M 11 (Do. II, 57) 

%<»R^fJ5r55ri 5r?fi^F% II (Do. III. 29> 
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"It ?s3^r^«rr*ra ii (Do. Ill, 62) 

^ i (Do. V, 10) 

5!a(rar^rrciq[?:4f 3inr s^if^sir^r ?iBr: j 

(Do. VI, 22) 

^?TJTf»T9rtw^^«#w ?rff*rfs4 ^t^«wci 7 =<f ji 

(Do. VI, 29) 

f«T5r^i%rt im I (Do. VI, 30) 

(Do. VIII, 46) 

(Do. VIII, 87) 
fR^rJn^ sr? 5r?«»*rf^?rq: i 
?f^?r «55^ o 

(Do. VIII, 88) 
ff ^ I (Do. XI, 1) 

fk n<R: i (Do. XIV, 35) 

Kalidasa had some pet and beloved expressions 
of his own. They are not only beautiful in themselves 
J»ut they also won his affection and were repeated 
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by him in his works. The following are a few 
allu^rations. 

l (Raghuvamsa, VI, 30) 

1 (Malavikagnimitra, I verse 4) 

w?iRr: i 

(Raghuvamsa IX, 67) 

(Vikramorvasiya, IV, 22) 

I (Vikrtnorvaisya Act, 11) 

«Tiir<!£rTJiRnRH i 

^Kumarasambhava, V, 64) 

(Raghuvamsa, XVII 1, 45) 

(Kumarasambhava, I, 41) 

Such is the wonderful charm of Kalidasa’s 
Sanskrit ^yle. So far as the Prakrit used in Kali- 
dasa’s dramas is concerned, we find that he uses 
Sauraseni for the prose portions of the dialogue and 
Maharashlri for the verse portion of the dialogue 
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In the Sakuntala Act V the police officers and the 
fishermen speak in Magadhi but the King’s brother- 
in-law speaks in Sauraseni. It has also been observed 
that Sauraseni is used also in the verses in Sakuntala. 
Kalidasa’s Prakrit ^yle, like his Sanskrit ^yle, is 
simple and terse and idiomatic and is perfectly suited 
and apposite to the character, and does not contain 
the lea^ vestige of cumbrousness or ambitiousness or 
artificiality. 

I have thus far dealt with the characteristics of 
Kalidasa’s poetry from the standpoint of the princi- 
ples of literary and artistic criticism current in India. 

I am going to discuss in later chapters in great detail 
such aspects as modern western criticism has made 
familiar to us in regard to the exposition of poetry 
as a criticism of life. I shall now describe here only 
a few general aspects which are worthy of considera- 
tion in regard to Kalidasa’s work as a poet- 

It has been well said : ‘’The principal char- 
acteristics of Kalidasa’s drama and poetry are his 
naturalness and simplicity, his felicity of expression^ 
his tenderness of feeling, the melody and dignity of 
his verse, his deep sympathy with nature and her 
loveliest scenes, his marvellous power of delineating 
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human character, his deep human interest, his 
originality of conception, his wonderful command of 
language, his intimate knowledge of the human heart 
his wide range of imagination, the beauty and 
appropriateness of his similes, the rosy hue of his 
pictures, his tender pathos and his complete fulfil- 
ment of poetic intentions”. 1 have described and 
exemplified some of these already and shall describe 
and exemplify the others below. The aspects which 
I am discussing here are only those which western 
art-critics regard as those of supreme importance 
and value in regard to the masterpieces of the 
literary art. 

Kalidasa’s originality is one of his most marked 
characteristics. Like Shakespeare he was content 
to take his themes from the mines of the past. But 
his superb originality lay in that subtle craftsmanship 
which enabled him to convert the rough and dull ore 
into the smooth and coruscating gem of many facets 
and rainbow tints and scintillations. In my first 
volume 1 have shown how in each work of his he 
has added to the borrowed stories those incidents 
and characters which transform them into perfect 
works of art in which the demands of reason and 
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imagination and poetic justice are amply and ade* 
quately met. In this respect he shows matchless 
•riginality of conception and fertility of invention. 
Ritusamhara and Meghasandesa and Vikramor- 
easiya are absolutely original works in matter as 
well as in form. 

An equally remarkable feature is the range of 
his genius. Other poets in tiic world have excelled 
in lyric poetry or in epic poetry or in dramatic 
poetry but none except Kalidasa has excelled so 
well and in so unique a degree in all of them. 
Shakespeare may excel him in drama; Valmiki and 
Vyasa may excel him in epic poetry ; and Jayadeva 
may excel him in the lyric. But if we take the 
entirety of a poet’s work and have regard to the 
amplitude of the range of his genius, it seems to 
me that the palm and the crown must go to Kalidasa. 
Mr. R. E. Robinson says well about him : “His 
eye singled out like a prism all the rich glowing tints 
of life's colours, and his brain, receiving them, as if it 
had been a palette, translated them into descriptions 
of jewel-like beauty”. 

Another remarkable trait of Kalidasa is his 
ilRi^native power- His sensuousness and concretis- 
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ing power enabled him to see truths in a succession 
of images and impart them to the minds of his 
readers in a concrete way by a succession of glowing 
images. His naturalness, his simplicity, his universal 
appeal, his power of realising the innate affinities of 
things, his clearness of perception and representation, 
his ever- fresh ways of looking at things and delinea- 
ting them, his passion for glowing colour and pro* 
portion and harmony, and his equal intimacy with 
and maiflery of the beautiful and the sublime are all 
the result of the plastic force of his imaginatioa 
which brought before his inner vision ever-new and 
ever-true pidlures of the world of nature and the 
world of the soul. 

His perfection of insight was due to the per- 
fection of his imagination. He knew the message, 
of nature and he was a ma^er of the language of 
the human heart. He is a mailer of the emotion of 
love because he had an intuitive insight into the ever- 
changing moods of lovers and the mingled pain and 
rapture of love. In the same way he entered info the 
mood of pathos and other moods of the soul. The 
excellence of his delineation of the Rasas is due t» 
this faculty of insight and intuitive vision. Though 
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he is thus a master of the human affections and 
passions, he delights most and shines best in depict- 
ing the tenderest aspects of life. Tenderness of 
feeling is his special glory. He describes chaste and 
pure and affectionate love ; his pathos is soft and 
subdued ; his pictures of the marvellous are free 
from violence and extravagance ; and his delineation 
of dlspassion and devotion is full of a holy calm 
“quiet as a nun breathless with adoration,” 

His imagination and insight and intuition give 
to his interpretation of life its unique value and glory. 
Life according to him is not merely the life of events 
and emotions in the world of man. He knew that 
man reaches the fulness of his stature only by love 
of Nature and by love of God. Social service, love 
of nature, and devotion to God are the tripods on 
which rests the self-realisation of tlie soul of man. 
Kalidasa has sung nobly about love. Mr. Ryder 
kas said well : “No other poet in any land has sung 
of happy love between man and woman as Kalidasa 
sang”. True and tender and chivalrous and roman- 
tic love, in all its joy and grief, and face fo face with 
life in all its variety of joyous and tragic elements 
is described in his works. At the same time he 
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showed nature as responsive to the heart of human 
beings as well as in its own glory of scenic panorama. 
He knew and communed with the soul which 
activates nature as much and as well as the world 
of human life. He knew that nature-poetry be- 
comes warm and palpitating with life when linked 
to human life and the life divine. Over his poetry 
of human life and poetry of nature is shed “the light 
that never was on sea or land, the consecration and 
the poet’s dream” of the life divine which inter- 
penetrates, in a manner unseen but intimately felt, 
the world of nature and the world of man, and 
gives both a grander interest and a more far- 
reaching value and glory than they would have 
either singly or even in mutual combination. Thus 
! would regard as Kalidasa’s greatest trait his inter- 
pretation of the life of man and the life of nature 
and the life divine, though his nature poetry has its 
own limitations and defects. 

It must be next pointed out that Kalidasa’s 
intelledual virility and power are ecjually remarkable 
traits. He is often represented as a sensuous poet 
imagining and revelling in pictures of outward loveli- 
ness, and giving them a beautiful setting in soft and 
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sweet speech. But this statement errs by emphasis* 
ing one aspect o( his nature at the expense of the 
other. He saw life Readily and saw it whole and 
his intellect grappled and solved all the problems of 
life. 1 shall show this adequately in the later 
chapters of this volume. Mr. A, W. Ryder says 
well about him : “Poetical fluency is not rare ; 
intellectual grasp is not very uncommon ; but the 
combination has not been found perhaps more than 
a dozen times since the world began. Because he 
possessed this harmonious combination, Kalidasa 
ranks not with Anacreon and Horace and Shelley 
but with Sophocles, Virgil and Milton.” 

Next must be mentioned his power of dramatic 
delineation of character. He has given us a great 
gallery of immortal portraits which will live for ever. 
The greater of all the gifts of a poet is the gift of 
breathing life into his creations. It is by this power 
that he rises to kinship with the divine creative energy 
in the universe. It has been well said; 

I (In the infinite cosmos of poesy, the 
poet is the creator). Power of narrative, power of 
song, emotional appeal, felicity of expression, — are 
great gifts but they are subordinate to the supreme 
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gift of creation of cfiareders. He has got Shakes- 
peare’s magical power of making his charaders 
universal yet full of individuality. About the power 
of charaderisation of later poets in India it has been 
said : “All heroes are ca^ in the same heroic 
mould; all love-sick’ heroines suffer in silence and 
burn with fever ; all fools arc shiewd and impudent 
by turns ; all knaves are heartless and cruel and 
suffer in the end ; and there is not much to distin- 
guish between one warrior and another, between 
one tender woman and her siller”. But this 
cannot be said of Kalidasa. 1 have dealt in my earlier 
volume with his power of charaderisation as reveal- 
ed in his description and delineation of each charader.. 
Mr. Ryder says well : “I know of no poet, unless it 
be Shakespeare, who has given the world a group 
of heroines so individual, yet so universal ; heroines 
as true, as tender, as brave as are Indumati, Sita> 
Parvati, Yaksha’s bride, and Sakuntala. Kalidasa 
could not underhand women without under^anding 
children. It would be difficult to find anywhere 
lovelier pidures of childhood than those in which 
our poet presents the little Bharata, Ayus, Raghu^ 
Kumara”. Mr. Ryder is however wrong in think- 
ing that “he never does more than glance at a little 

K. 6 
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«irr. The loveliest pidure of girlhood la ail the 
world is given to us in Kumarasambhava. 

Kalidasa’s power of vivid and ornate descrip- 
tion is another great trait of his poetry. I am dis- 
cussing and illu^raling later on his poetry of nature. 
The special feature of his power of description is its 
combination of concreteness and abstradion, its 
correlation of the parts and the whole, of express 
statement and suggestiveness. His eyes singled out 
with unerring sureness the most attradive and 
prominent elements of the object or the situation or 
the event described, and his imagination threw a 
robe of splendour over the nakedness of things. 
His artistic self-control and his delicay of taste 
prevented him from losing the whole in the parts or 
the parts in the whole. It is difficult to pause and 
make a selection by way of illustration when his 
g[allery of descriptive touches is so full of finished 
iuH-leagth portraits. I shall however refer to a few 
of them which will find a place here more appro- 
priately than in later chapters. In Raghuvamsa 
C«ito I verses 48 to 53 he describes the hermitage 
of Vasishtha as it appears in the glow of the evening 


sun. 
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<j4inoT*TS5?itrfTsr53?im»cT'T[»%m: ii 

3T^§i/<5r ii 

gw^r?fri'^?cic«'jjri%afaT^q^ i 

i%§f'Riifr3^r3P3'?trqfirq; ii 

3rRqr'?i^«i%fl[?ri5ri3[:r§ i 

(The hermitage was getting filled with ascetics 
who returned from the forest with fuel and grass 
and fruits and who were received with the house- 
hold fires. It was filled also with deer which were 
accustomed to be fed with grain and which pressed 
into the doors of the huts there like the children of 
riie ladies of the hermitage. The maidens jhen 
'had juil left the hermitage trees and plants after 
watering them, so as to induce the confidence of the 
birds which would drink the water there. The 
place was full of the deer which sat in the corn heaps 
fathered up in the evening and which quietly chew- 
ed the cud in the verandahs of the huts in the 
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hermitage). The picture is so clearly and vividly 
drawn and so full of essential details which alone 
are given with due regard to the unity of the whole 
scene, that a great painter can use it to give us a 
magical creation in colours to match the poet’s crea- 
tion. An equally fine description is that of the 
king wandering in the forest in the course of his 
service of the cow. It occurs in canto 11 verses 9 to 
14 and is another fit subject for the canvas of a 
great painter. 1 have long wondered why the 
Indian painters of to-day have never thought of 
going to the two greatest scene-painters in words — 
Valmiki and Kalidasa — for scenes and suggestions 
and inspirations. The modern South Indian schools 
of painting do not show beauty of idea. The modern 
Bengal school of painting is lacking in great themes. 
Both aim no doubt at Indianness of landscape and 
setting and scene and idea but are limp and nerve- 
less in execution and are deficient in that combina- 
tion of originality and intensiveness and extensiveness 
which alone, when united to great and vital aesthetic 
and spiritual ideas, can bring glory to the artist and 
gladness to the nation. In Canto II verses 9 to 14 
the poet describes the trees which seemed to utter 
by the sounds of birds cries of “Victory to the King.” 
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The creepers shed flowers on his head as the city 
maidens would scatter fried rice on the royal head 
in the course of his triumphal progress. The deer, 
assured by the love and compassion in his eyes 
despite the bow in his hands, gazed at him with 
fearless tenderness. The winds careering through 
the holes in the bamboos evoked sweet tones and 
seemed to praise his greatness. The cool and 
gentle and fragrant breeze soothed his limbs. The 
forest fires faded away and receded, and a sudden 
wealth of flower and fruit shone on trees, and the 
animal foes forgot their enmity in his presence. 

One other fine picturesque verse also may be 
cited here. 

'Tirnf*?*. II (IX, 35 ) 

(The garden creepers sang through the sweet 
sounds of bees and shone with flowers as their bright 
teeth and rendered emotion by gesture by tender 
leaves as their fingers which kept lime to music.) 
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The number of such word-painted scenes of 
exqiiisite beauty abound in Kumarasambhava. la 
the whole range of literature we have no pictures 
to rival the two companion delineations of Siva and 
Parvati in penance. 

^TtiiFtqirbts^t^RW- 

ffsoifsr^ «f^«t?Ta7 n 

«?5r7^«iTqt i 
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3r??rai^iarf ^cr«iT- 
mwTafRc%i»TriT<i u 

^qr«^?ir-=rr^«5siqrn- 

florrs^^rm W r* ^rr^il 

^ia?«T »«q5!is'aw»^r: (i 

*TR1 ?iq5RRfq5^r% 

qqsfi: ar^jfq^'r rq^i?!- 

»Tr5<TrJi*irc*Trq«i3jqiq??iil^ ii 

(III, 45 to 50) 

g=^r ^§aM 5q«5fii 

5H%ff4T?rr »?«qn^!r §q»qqr i 
^5iqr%^tr^4r rw- 

gw qjqsrw^ i 

wqiw^n wq®qfq fr^qr: 

51^: »er q^g n 
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«r^q ?rwr: i%a qr^om^R- 
^ f8yfl%sqT%iitBeiq5l{ l| 

R^iqaRr qifflr 

•v ^ • 

«qr3iq qiKm^f%cir r'^* 
fwgrt aj«i qeFR§ cin%?)!viii(F: 

qqR^r?«srfRqrn=^'3igi: i 

wsTig «i?«»r; qqf?? 

r%\ot Rn'5^ q«jtrr^r%^^^j ii 

f5TS I^q f'mRR^rrqr [€m 
wr«ri»f a iVffq 

>e 

RfRq: «ifq %9 «q?jr: «jqr: ii 

(V. 20 to 25) 

Which painter of genius is destined to paint 
such Mahatapas (great penance) on canvas for the 
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glory of India ? The marriage of Siva and Parvali 
is another wonderfully pourtrayed scene in the 
poem. The devajstated Svarga and the battle bet- 
ween Taraka and Kumara are equally vividly 
described. In Meghasandesa each verse is a finished 
pidure and if we could have a Meghasandesa 
g[allery that would by itself be a national treasure- 
house of art. Equally beautiful are the description of 
the dance and the dohada and the other scenes in 
Malavikognimitra^ The aerial carflights and the 
coming of Chitralekha an(i Urvasi and the wander- 
ing of the disconsolate King in Vikramorvasiya 
are equally fine. But perhaps the poet s pidorial 
power reaches its culmination in Sakuntala. The 
descriptions of the bee and Sakuntala, of Sakuntala 
watering the trees, of Sakuntala ard her friends, 
of Sakuntala writing her love-letter, of Sakun- 
tala in the king’s audience-hall, of Sakuntala taken 
to heaven, of the king’s remorse, and of the reunion 
in Hemakula are absolutely flawless and perfed. 

Equally wonderful is the poet’s knowledge of 
the human heart. He is a ma^er of all the secret 
thoughts and ideals and delights and dreads and 
agonies of the heart. He has soBhded the entire 
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gamut of human passions and affedlions and emo- 
tions, I am dealing with the poet’s ideals of beauty 
and of love and of life later on and shall show in 
those chapters many aspects of his perfect know- 
ledge of the heart. 1 shall mention here only a few 
ins^aaces to show that he knew the whole range of 
the joys and griefs and the graces and the sanctities 
and the profundities of life. In Raghuvamsa, VllI^ 
87 he says that dealh is the rule and life is the 
exception and that we mu^ render thanks for every 
breath of life. He says and shows again and again 
that the real value and joy and glory of life consists in 
love and service and renunciation. All the wonder- 
ful variety of senliment and situation which glitters in 
his pages enforces that one and supreme lesson. The 
love of man for woman and of woman for man is 
perfectly described ia his poems. Equally well are the 
love of sons described in Sakuntala and Vikramor- 
vasiya and the love of daughters in Kumarasambhava 
and Sakuntala. The service of teachers and holy 
men in a spirit of affectionate reverence abounds in 
his works. The importance of social unity and love 
and the abiding mutual affection of king and people 
is stressed in work after work by him. The poet is 
not content with purifying the soul by love and 
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service and renunciation in the concerns of earthly 
life but takes it again and again in moods of love 
and renunciation and service and devotion and 
adoration to the lotus feet of God. 

Last, but not least, should be mentioned Kali- 
dasa s golden beauty and felicity and melody of 
style. Mr- A. W. Ryder says well : “The total 
effect left by his poetry is one of extraordinary sure- 
ness and delicacy of taste. ’ It is true that mere 
magic of style cannot lead to immortality. Beauty 
of thought, refinement of feeling, and vivid force of 
imagination are the primary passports to poetic 
glory. But these by themselves will not give the 
poet a universal entrance into the human heart. It 
is the perfection of manner — which combines melody 
of language, aptness and felicity of phrase, power 
of word-painting and never-failing grace— which is 
the chief passport to an eternity of fame. In him 
we find perfection of sound as well as perfection of 
sense. Style and sentiment are fused in his works 
into something greater than either or both. Kalidasa s 
manner is worthy of his matter and his matter is 
worthy of his manner. To use the words of Mathew 
Arnold he has both profundity of thought and 
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natural magic of ^yle. It is the perfed union of 
manner and matter which is Kalidasa*s greater charm 
and the sure^ guarantee of his immortality and which 
can be be^ described only in his own immortal 
words as being a unity in duality and a duality in 
^nity — the union of Vak and Artha, of Parvati 
and Parameswara. 





CHAPTER 111. 

Kalidasa as a Dramatist. 

I have described in the previous chapter 
Kalidasa’s special merits and excellences as a poet. 
Those charaderistics are found in his plays as much 
as in his poems, and all that was staled by me in 
regard to his poetry apply to his dramas also. Indeed 
the poetic element in his plays constitutes one of the 
chief elements of their charm. They contain 
some of the most beautiful and memorable of his 
verses. These stanzas besides being most appro- 
priate in their setting have an independent value of 
their own. Kalidasa always avoided mere purple 
patches and was fastidiously economical in the use 
of words and avoided descriptive diffuseness. The 
verses in the plays grow out of the situations therein. 
But they show all the charaderistic excellences of 
his art and contain his ripest and mellowest wisdom. 
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Kalidasa has been often called as the Shakes- 
peare of India. At the same lime no less a person 
than Mr. T. Gopala Row is said to have stated: 
“Out of a part of Shakespeare’s brain, you can create 
a Kalid asa . all respect to iiim I must say that 

he was wrong In his view. Shakespeare had certainly 
a wider range, and a greater variety of dramatic 
achievement than Kalidasa. He had a tragic 
intensity and a vivid power of dramatic presentation 
of history which Kalidasa could never be credited 
with. But there are directions in which Kalidasa 
has achieved more than Shakespeare. His delinea- 
tion of nature and of the intermingling of the life of 
nature and the life of man is more natural and 
beautiful than the achievement of Shakespeare. His 
grip over the spiritual elements of life is more assured 
and convincing. Further, in Sakuntala he has given 
to us an idealised and yet individualised heroine ' 
who is on a throne apart. 

I do not think that it will be fitting that I 
should enter into a discussion here about dramatic 
ideals in general or about the ideals of Indian drama 
or about Indian dramaturgy or about the rise and 
growth of the Indian drama. I have done this work 
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m my book an Indian /Esthetics and elsewhere. 
1 shall hence make here only a very cursory reference 
to those topics only to the extent to which they will 
illustrate Kalidasa’s excellence as a dramatist, be- 
cause my aim in this work is to confine it to an 
exposition of Kalidasa, 

The dramatic art has been practised in India 
from the most ancient times. Bharala’s Natya Sastra 
is of very great antiquity. Indian drama was of 
indigenous origin and was not a literary form 
borrowed from Greece. Th.c word Yavanika has 
been shown to throw no light whatever on the alleged 
Greek origin of the Indian theatre. The prologues in 
Indian plays show that they were closely connected 
with our spring festivals and religious festivals. Thus 
the Indian drama was a product of the Indian genius. 
Mr. Mac Donnell says in his Sanskrit Literature : 
*‘The improbability of the theory is emphasised by 
the still greater affinity of the Indian drama to that 

of Shakespeare The Indian drama has had a 

thoroughly national development, land even its origin, 
though obscure, easily admits of an indigenous ex- 
planation.*’ The structure of the Indian plays has 
little in common with the structure of Greek plays. 
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The rigid distinction of tragedy and comedy is not 
observed in Indian drama. The rigid attention of the 
Greek drama to the three unities of lime and place 
and action has no counterpart in Indian plays, though 
the Indian dramatists certainly observed unity of 
action. In all these respects tiie Indian drama differs 
from the classical drama and resembles the modern 
romantic drama. In one respect the Indian Drama 
is unique. It never bowed its head to the doctrines 
of Fate and Nemesis as Greek drama did. The 
doctrines of Karma and of Grace give to Indian 
drama its peculiar flexibility and scientific concatena- 
tion of cause and effect, and its gentleness and its 
sweetness. The Indian drama is as surely an 
efflorescence of the Indian ideals of life as the Greek 
drama is the outcome of the Greek ideals of life. 

In regard to the alleged Greek origin of the 
Indian drama, we have also to bear in mind the 
very important chronological fact that the earliest 
Indian dramas belong to the 6th century B. C- 
whereas there are no historical data showing that 
there were any cultural relations between the Greeks 
and the Hindus prior to Alexander’s Invasion of 
India. Though Professor Weber puls forward the 
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theory that the Sanskrit drama had its beginnings 
“in the inflncnce the Greeks wielded on the 
Hindus,” he admits that “no internal connection, 
however, with the Greek drama exists.’" 

Thus Indian drama is a home-grown art. It 
probably began as musical recitation and gesticulation 
and dancing on occasions of religious festivals and 
grew into a literary form after the introduction of 
the dramatic dialogue and the representation of life 
in action. Indian tradition has given Art, and especi- 
ally Drama, an exalted place — that of an Upaveda 
under the name of Qandharva Veda, Bharata’s 
great work on Natya Sastra is a mine of ideas on 
esthetics and poetics and dramaturgy and has not 
been surpassed even to this day. The Vedas and 
the epics contain valuable dramatic materials and 
situations which will be valuable for all lime and 
can be worked into ever^new forms of loveliness 
from age to age. The Ramayana refers to Natas 
and Nartakas and Natakas (Ayodhya Kanda, 67, 

1 5 and 69, 3). The word Vyami$ra]^a in the 
Ayodhya Kanda, 1, 27 refers to dramas in mixed 
languages. The recitations and expositions of the 
Puranas and the Itihasas formed a source of the 
K. II. 7 
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drama as a literary form. Mr. A. B. Keith has ia 
ins excellent volume The Sanskrit Drama suggesled 
that "the term Bharata, which is an appellation of 
the comedian in the later texts, atte^s doubtless the 
connection of the rhapsodes with the growth of the 
drama. ' He sugge^s also that “the term Kusilava, 
which occasionally denotes actor, is apparently 
derived from the Kusa and Lava of the Ramayana.” 

We find mention made in Panini about the 
Natasutras of Cailalin and Krisaswa. Modern 
scholarship assigns the sixth or the fourth century 
B. C. to him. Patanjali, who is assigned to the 
second century B. C. clearly refers to dramatic 
compositions dealing with the Tories relating to the 
subjugation of Bali and the slaying of Kamsa. Mr. 
Keith says : “We seem in fatfl to have in the 
Mahabhashya evidence of a Itage in which ail the 
elements of drama were present; we have acting, in 
dumb show, if not with words also ; we have 
recitations divided between two parties. Moreover^ 
we hear of Natas who not only recite but also sing”. 
The Harioamsa expressly refers to dramatic per- 
formances. Thus from the earliest times the con- 
nedlion between Indian religion and Indian drama 
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was mtimate and vital. The Buddhi^ic sacred 
books also refer to Buddha’s disciples having 
witnessed certain dramatic representations. 

Mr. Keith has elaborately shown the untena- 
bility of the theory that the drama arose out of 
popular mimes and was secular in its origin and that 
the Prakrit drama preceded Sanskrit drama. The 
Prakrit poems and dramas were undoubtedly later 
arrivals and developments. The Kavyas and the 
Natakas arose out of the epirs and had religious 
origin and religious associations, and their final and 
ultimate source was in the Vedas. Among the earlier 
dramatic works extant is the famous play Mriccha- 
katika. The dramas of Bhasa have been published 
but a controversy is raging yet about their genui- 
neness. Kalidasa’s works are later than Bhasa’s 
works and form the culmination of the classical 
Indian drama, Mr. A. B. Keith says well : “He 
is simple, as are Bhasa and the author of Mriccha- 
katikci, but with an elegance and refinement which 
are not found in those two writors”. 

There are some special features about Indian 
dramas which are worth noticing and recording 
here. On the one hand it is true that the Indian 
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dramatist was more con^rained by Indian ae^helicat 
rules relating to the dramatic art than his compeer 
in the we^. But the rules about Nayakas and 
Nayikas and Bhavas and Rasas and the diredions 
about dramatic con^ruction Readied the second-rate 
dramatic poets without hampering dramatic genius 
loo much. F urther, the rule that the paral^iya or 
the wife of another person should not be made the 
subject of a dramatic intrigue and the rule that 
amorous exhibitions and indecencies should not be 
indulged in on the stage introduced an element of 
purity and delicacy into the dramatic art. H. H. 
Wilson says about this prohibition that “it would 
have sadly cooled the imagination and curbed the 
wit of Drydenand Congreve.’' Wilson says further: 
“The loose gallantry of modern comedy is unknown 
to the Hindus, and they are equally strangers to the 
professed adoration of chivalric poetry ; but their 
passion is neither tame nor undignified. It is suffici- 
ently impassioned not to degrade the object of the 
passion ; while at the same time the place that 
woman holds in society is too rationally defined for 
her to assume an influence foreign to her nature, 
ahd the estimation in which human life is held is too 
humble for a writer to elevate any mortal to the 
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honours of divinily. . .The love of the Hindus is less 
sensual than that of the Greek or Latin comedy and 
less metaphysical than that of French or English 
tragedy/’ Mr. A. W. Ryder says : “Indeed 
nothing regarded as disagreeable, such as fighting or 
even kissing, Is permitted on the stage ; here Europe 
may perhaps learn a lesson in taste.” 

I shall now describe briefly the framework of 
the Indian dramas. The principles of dramatic 
composition are elaborately discussed in Dasarupaka, 
Sahityadarpana, Prataparudriya and other works on 
Indian /Esthetics. The all-important elements of 
a play are Vastu or the plot, neta or the 
hero, and rasa or the sentiment. The prologue 
consists of the Purvaranga or the introductory 
portion which includes Nandi or the opening bene- 
dictory stanza and an account of the author and a 
reference to the work and an appeal to the favour 
of the audience. The conclusion of such Prasta- 
vana (or prelude) prepares the audience by means 
of some reference to the manager for the entrance 
of one of the characters in the play. The story of 
the drama consists of five elements : the Bija or the 
circumstances and incidents out of which the action 
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pourtrayed takes its origin; the Arn^or the develop- 
ment of secondary incidents which give a clue to 
the event of the play ; jpalaka, which means an 
episode ; p ral^ar i, which means an episodical 
incident in which the principal characters do not 
bear a part, and ^ar^a /.e., the object or the end. 
The drama is developed and con^ructed by means 
of Scenes and Acts. The five stages of a play are 
Arambha (beginning), Yatnajfi^oxi), Praptyasa 
(desire of success), ni^aiapti (certainty of attainment 
by removal of obstacles) and phalagama (attain- 
ment of the desired object). The combinations of the 
incidents are the sandhis. They are five i.e. Mukha 
or opening ; pratimukha i.e. secondaiy event cal- 
culated to promote or obstruct the denouement ; the 
garbha or the covert prosecution of one’s purpose 
apparently giving way to impediments but in reality 
realising the original idea ; Vimarsa in which an 
effect is produced contrary to the cause or an ex- 
pectation baffled ; and upasamhara or nirvahana i.e, 
the denouement. Such parts of the ^ory as need 
not be actually represented on the stage are narrated 
by means of interludes which are called Vishkam- 
hhaka and pravesako* A Vishkambhako shows 
ihe connection between the past events and the 
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future events in the play by means o( a dialogue 
between the minor characters. A Pravesako comes 
between two Acts and indicates the future event 
through the conversation of inferior characters in 
Prakrit. A Pravesako can never open the first 
Act. The play must close as it began i.e. with a 
benediction or a prayer, called Bharatavakya, by 
one of the chief characters in the play. The rami- 
fications of the rules of dramaturgy are many and 
complicated but the above is a bare and brief outline 
of a Sankrit drama. 

Thus the Indian critics and ae^heticians knew 
well that while a poem appeals to the ear alone the 
drama appeals to the eye also and has a powerful 
purifying and uplifting and educative value. The 
ordinary term for a drama is Rapako which implies 
primarily the objed of vision and secondarily the 
diversity of the impersonations. The drama {nalya^ 
is di^inguished from the dance {nriita) and the 
mimetic art (nrilya). It is the addition of speech 
and song that rounds off nritya into natya. Nriita 
is based on lime and rhythm ; Nntya is based on 
the expression of bhava or emotion ; and natya is 
based on rasa or the prevailing ae^hetical mood. 
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The plot may be taken from Puranic tradition 
(prakhyata), or invented {ulpadya) or a combination 
of both (misra). The works on dramaturgy lay down 
various rules about the hero and the heroine in plays. 
The drama should evoke a rasa i.e. sthayibfia\>a 
(a dominant and pervasive aesthetic mood) by the 
union of oihhava (determinant elements of feeling), 
anubhaoas (consequent elements of feeling) and 
ifyqbhicharihhavas (transitory elements of feeling). 
The dramatic must aim not only at perfedion of 
plot and charaderisation and sentiment but must 
aim also at appropriateness and perfedion of style. 
In respect of the stage much attention was bestowed 
on ahhinaya or the art «f representation of emotion 
by gesture aided by voice. Thus the technique of 
the drama attained a high state of perfection in India. 

Mr. A. B. Keith says : “This art was essen- 
tially aristocratic ; the drama was never popular in 
the sense in which tha Greek drama possessed that 
quality.” This is not a correct estimate at all. 
Indian drama aimed at appealing and did powerfully 
appeal to the popular mind. It was a natural 
development, even according to Mr. Keith, of that 
powerfully democratic art i.e. the art of Puranic 
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recitation and exposition. Mr. Keith says further ; 
“The drama bears, therefore, essential traces of its 
connexion with the Brahmins. They were idealist 
in outlook, capable of large generalizations, but 
regardless of accuracy in detail, and to create a 
realistic drama was wholly incompatible with their 
temperament. The accurate delineation of facts 
was to them nothing ; they aimed at the creation 
in the mind of the audience of sentiment, and what 
was necessary for this end was all that was attempt- 
ed.” This again is a remark which errs by a love 
of antithetical overstatement, a desire to beat the 
Indians with the transcendental stick and advise 
them to be good boys lest the god of the ferule 
should whack them well. The Indian mind is a 
harmonisation of realism and idealism. The dramas 
of social realism are a creature of yeslei day in the 
west and were unknown to Greece and Rome. Mr. 
Keith says further : “It follows from this principle 
that the plot is a secondary element in the drama in 
its highest form, the heroic play or Natako. To 
complicate it would divert the mind from emotion to 
intellectual interest, and affect injuriously the produc- 
tion of sentiment.” This again is an unjust remark, 
ft was a wise rule to keep one high and exalted 
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form of dramatic composition (the Natako) frorw 
intrusive and ugly realism and overweighted intel- 
iedualism. But plays with original plots and dramas 
aiming at social ca^igalion were allowed and were 
written and ^aged. In the Natiko, Prakorana, 
and Prahasana every variety of realism can be 
represented. Mr. Keith is further wrong in thinking 
that there is some inherent incompatibility between 
the emotional inlere^ and the intelledual interest. 
The dramatist was wisely asked to look more to the 
former than to the latter. The overweighted inlel- 
ledualism of the plays of Shaw and others is not the 
last word in dramatic perfection. 

Mr. Keith has no doubt rightly criticised the 
Indian theatre for the absence of tragedy therein. 
Bhasa’s Urubhanga is a tragical play despite Keith’s 
critical opinion about it. But the tragedy as a great 
literary form did not arise in India. But surely 
Mr. Keith is going too far when he says ; ‘'The 
emotions which thus it was desired to evoke were,, 
however, strictly limited by the Brahminical theory 
of life. The actions and status of man in any 
existence depend on no accident ; they are essentially 
the working out of deeds done In a previous birth, 
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and these again are explained by yet earlier actions 
from lime without beginning. Indian drama is thus 
deprived of a motif which is invaluable to Greek 
tragedy, and everywhere provides a deep and 
profound tragic element, the intervention of forces 
beyond control or calculation in the affairs of man, 
confronting his mind with distaches upon which the 
greatest intellect and the most determined will are 
shattered.” Mr. Keith, like other Western ex- 
ponents of Indian culture, is unable to understand 
the heart of the Indian doctrine of Karma. It is 
the wise golden mean between freak and fate. It 
could be the source of true tragic feeling in a play 
if the overwhelming force of events or the dismar 
failure of will is shown as the result of the operation 
of the nexus of cause and effect. Take for instance 
the death of Abhimanyu or of Ghatotkaja or Kama. 
There is nothing in the Indian aesthetic or religious 
doctrines which prevents a playwright from drama- 
tising such excellent tragic material. The Indian 
mind did not accept the Greek theory of a blind 
fate or nemesis. All honour to it on that account ! 
The modern mind does not accept the theory of a 
blind Fate and is not tragically deficient on that 
account. On the other hand the absence of the 
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doctrines of Rarma and of a God of Beneficence in 
Greek tragedy or in modern realism has emptied 
them of the highest purgation of pky and true 
tragical and spiritual feeling. 

Mr. Keith says with a veiled sneer “that the 
sentiments which are to be evoked by a Sanskrit 
Nataka are essentially the heroic or the erotic, with 
that of wonder as a valuable subordinate element, 
appropriate in the denouTnen(\ In fact the senti- 
ment of heroism was expanded so as to include a 
dana vira (heroism of munificence e. g. Kama), 
and a daya vira (heroism of compassion e g. in 
Nagananda). There is nothing to prevent its 
further expansion into heroism of patriotism and 
other aspects of the heroic spirit. Indian /Esthetics 
rightly stressed the dominant and permanent aesthetic 
moods but did not prevent new applications and 
expansions of dramatic sentiment and emotion. As 
for the wonderful, it has a limited place in Greek 
drama and no place at all in modern drama* The 
more their loss and our gain ! Life is a mystery and 
a wonder and a glory, and not mere eating and 
sleeping and love-making and fighting and dying. 
Art should make us realise this fundamental fact. 
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and all honour to Indian Art that it has kept God s 
banner flying when Art elsewhere did not know 
God well or sought to deny or forget Him. 

Mr. Keith is further in error in criticising the 
Indian dramatist’s refusal to permit of a division of 
sentiment. He says : “Idealist as it is, the spirit of 
the drama declines to permit of a division of senti- 
ment ; it will not allow the enemy of the hero to 
rival him in any degree ; nothing is more striking 
than the failure to realise the possibility of a great 
dramatic creation presented by the character of 
Havana as the rival of Rama for Sita’s love.” I 
am afraid that this remark is unfortunate for more 
reasons than one. The best Indian dramatist 
represent Havana’s character with insight and power. 
They do not describe him as a merely “boastful 
and rather stupid Villain.” They could not make 
him as interesting as Rama, consistently with aesthetic 
or ethical propriety. Even Milton has been criticised 
for making Satan more interesting than God and for 
unconsciously exalting him to the level of the true hero 
of Paradise Lost. To treat Rama and Havana as 
rivals for Sita’s love, and regard them as resemb- 
ling Menelaus and Paris, is the height of absurdity. 
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Mr. Keith proceeds then to generalise in a 
peculiar fashion of his own. He says: “How serious 
a limitation in dramatic outlook is produced by the 
Brahminical theory of life, the whole history of 
Sanskrit drama shows. Moreover, acceptance of the 
Brahmanic tradition permits the production of such 
a play as the Chandakousiko, wliere reason and 
humanity are revolted beyond measure by the insane 
vengeance taken by the sage Visvamitra on the 
unfortunate king for an act of charity.’* It is not 
reasonable to father the literary excesses of an author 
upon an entire community. The Brahmanical theory 
of life indeed ! Why should it not be called the 
Hindu theory of life ? The entire attitude of the 
Hindu people towards life is naturally reflected in 
their drama. Their attitude is at least as noble and 
as worthy and as rational as the attitude of any 
other race towards life. Mr* Keith proceeds further 
with his tirade and says ; “To the Brahmin ideal 
individuality has no appeal ; the law of life has no 
room for deviation from type ; the caste system is 
rigid, and for each rank in life there is a definite 
round of duties, whence departure is undesirable 
and dangerous. “The drama likewise has no desire 
ior individual figures, but only for typical charaders.” 
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This view is as untrue as regards the Indian drama 
as it is as regards the Indian outlook on life. The 
Indian temperament harmonises the individual and 
the universal. It is not a slave of any type and is not 
rigid at all. The ca^e sy,4tem is a nexus of duties 
which certainly involve rights, but the aspedl of duty 
is rightly emphasised. The Indian drama has been 
praised by other competent critics for its fine pre- 
sentation of charader in all its variety of individua- 
lity. Mr. Keith’s view that it contains only typical 
(he evidently means by this wooden and colourless) 
charaders Is a mere trave^y of the truth. 

Mr. Keith is not content with such biting 
criticism. He is eagar to probe deeper. He says ; 
^‘The world which produced the classical drama 
was one in which the pessimism of Buddhism, 
with its condemnation of the value of pleasure, had 
given way to the worship of the great sectarian 
divinities Siva and Vishnu, in whose service the 
enjoyment of pleasure was legitimate and proper/^ 
This again is a half-truth which is worse than an 
untruth. The Hindu mind in its best moods and 
moments knew the value of pure pleasure though it 
always sought to rise above the mutually chasing 
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^nd clashing pain and pleasure into the uncloying 
glory of spiritual bliss. Buddhism was but a 
temporary springing away into pessimism and 
agnosticism. The national mind came back to the 
ancient and eternal Ideals again. The drama furnish- 
ed innocent and noble pleasure and hence appealed 
to the Indian mind which had returned to its ancient 
love. Mr. Keith brings in Vatsyayana’s 
Sastra and sugge^^ls that the ideal which gained 
sway was one of pleasure and libertinism He says 
about the man about town (nagarako) as sketched 
in Vatsyayana’s work : “The luxury of polygamy 
did not suffice such a man ; he is allowed to enjoy 
the society of courtesans, and in them, as in Athens, 
he finds the intelledual inlere^s which are denied 
to his legitimate wives.” This again is a mordant 
untruth. He says further ; “The ideal of a romantic 
love between two persons free and independent, 
makers of their own de^inies, is in great measure 
denied to them, and they are reduced to the 
banality of the intrigue between the king and 
the damsel who is destined to be his wife, but 
who by some accident has been introduced into 
his harem in a humble position.” The creators of 
the noble and romantic figures of Urvasi and Sakun- 
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tala and Sita certainly deserve a better treatment 
than this. The Western drama which includes 
the works of Plautus and Terence and the comic 
dramatists of the Restoration and the modern play- 
wrights devoted to the delineation of morbid and 
unlawful love is nowhere near the purity and the 
nobility of the Indian plays. Even Vasantasena is 
better than Mrs. Warren* The Indian drama has 
no reason to hide its head in shame before the 
literatures of the rest of the world. 

Mr. Keith is wrong in proceeding further with 
his ca^igation of the Indian drama and saying : ‘Tor 
the deeper questions of human life Kalidasa has no 
message for us; they raised, so far as we can see, no 
que^ion in his own mind ; the whole Brahminical 
system, as restored to glory under the Guptas, 
seems to have satisfied him, and to have left him at 
peace with the universe. Fascinating and exquisite 
as is the Sakuniala, it moves in a narrow world, 
removed far from the cruelty of real life, and it 
neither seeks to answer, nor does it solve, the riddles 
of life’*. This is clever but unjust and inaccurate. 

1 am aware of the limitations of Kalidasa and am 
referring to them in a later chapter. But what is 

K. II. 8 
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the wisdom of seeking for a thing which is not aimed 
at all in the play ? We may as well abuse Shakes- 
peare for not making tragic the great romantic play 
tfiz. the Tempest— which, as Sakuntala was in the 
case of Kalidasa, was the crown and consummation 
of his genius at its most of attained and realised 
peace and harmony and idealism of attitude to the 
universe. 

It has been well said that a play must have a 
soul of its own and that it must work from within 
outwards. The great defed of most plays in the 
East and in the West is that they have no unifying 
and controlling inner idea and are merely patched- 
up scenes containing imaginary conversations. The 
plays of to-day are, further, overweighted with 
social purpose and make a fetish of social revolt. 
In the case of most plays it is the players who 
carry the play with them and it is not the play 
which carries the players with it. In some plays 
fhe controlling force is neither the play nor the 
players but the scenic artist. Sometimes it is the 
tailor or the greenroom artist — that glittering king 
of paints and powders — who leads all the rest. 
In low-level Indian plays all these have to yield the 
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palm to the omnipresent buffoon. All these defects 
are absent in Kalidasa’s plays. His dramas have 
an inner controlling idea and carry the actors with 
them. In them plot and incident and dialogue and 
characterisation and poetry and spiritual purposive- 
ness are in harmonious combination. They inspire 
the adors and the audience alike. In them all the 
elements of dramatic effed are in evidence and ad 
under the sovereignty of the soul of the play. 

Kalidasa’s great excellence as a dramatist con- 
sists in his faithfulness to the strid rules of Indian 
dramaturgy and his concurrent power to delineate 
human passion in manifold adion. I have already 
dated how his modesty and nobility of nature shine 
well in the prologues to his three extant plays. 
But the more important element in Kalidasa’s drama 
is not his conformity to the rules of /Esthetics but 
his power of poetry, his power of incident, his 
power of dialogue, and his power of charaderl- 
sation. I have already referred to the wonderful 
wisdom and beauty of thought contained in the 
verses scattered throughout his plays. They 
grow in a natural way out of the play like roses 
on a rose- plant ; and they are appropriate and 
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memorable, Mr. A. B. Keith says well : “SkillecJ 
as he is in description and ready as he is ta 
exhibit his power, he refrains from Inserting any 
of those ornamental stanzas which add nothing to 
the adion, however much honour they may do to 
the skill of the poet.” l.Jke Shakespeare, Kalidasa 
was content to take his plots from the older sources. 
In Malavikagnimitra alone he went to contemporary 
life as the source of the story. But like Shakes- 
peare he so enriched and even transformed his 
borrowed materials that in his hands they become a 
new creation altogether. 1 have shown in my earlier 
volume how by subtle yet natural devices and by 
the introdudion of supplementary minor charaders 
and incidents he gives us a new creation by the 
magic of his genius. His dialogues are equally 
wonderful. His unerring artistic instinct induced him 
to economise words and to suit them to the character 
and the situation. He knew that brevity is the 
soul of wit and that artistic effect depends on con- 
centration. But his chief excellence lies in his 
power of characterisation — a quality in which he 
excels even the immortal Shakespeare, though he 
lias not got as wide a range as Shakespeare in 
the creation of characters. Sir Monier Williams 
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righlly refers lo “his profound knowledge of the 
human heart, his appreciation of its most refined and 
tender emotions, his familiarity with the workings 
and counter- workings of its conflicting feelings.” 1 
have already while discussing his dramas separately 
tried to assess his power of charadlerisation as 
revealed in each of his plays. But in [the entire 
heaven of his dramatic creation the presiding deity 
is certainly Sakuntala. 

The moa permanently valuable traits of his 
dramatic work are his presentation of the eternal 
and immortal social and spiritual ideals of India, 
his delineation of the intermingling of the life of 
nature and the life of man, and his pourirayal of the 
mo^t fundamental and deep-rooted and eternal 
elements of human nature and aspects of human life 
and passion. He had a vivid sense of God’s im- 
manence and transcendence and of God as Law and 
Love. He revered the Vedas as the treasury of 
the God-revealed truths of the super- life. His was 
a pure and devout nature and he kindles in u.< an 
equal purity and devotion. His pourtrayal of the 
Indian ideal of Tapasya is of the greater value 
to India as well as to the world at large. At the 
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same time he showed how the worldly life, if lived 
under the impulse of duty, is ilself an au^ere and 
consecrated life of penance. His religion is so 
spiritual and so synthetic that it alone can heal the 
religious scars of India and smooth her schisms. 
Further, the Indian temperament has always delight- 
ed in seeking solace and tranquillity and ennoblement 
from the life of Nature. No dramatist has kindled 
and stimulated this delight so well as Kalidasa. 
Further, he enters the universal heart by the two 
gates of sincerity and sympathy, and his delineation 
of the eternal longings and passions of the human 
heart is so true and vivid and complete, that his 
creations will live for ever and appeal to all hearts 
in all times and climes. 

I have already compared Kalidasa with Shakes- 
peare. In a later chapter I shall compare him with 
the great modern Indian poet and playwright 
Rabindranath Tagore. I may here usefully compare 
him^ with his next great successor ~Bhavabhutl. 
Both are great masters of style and greal mterpreters 
of the human heart. But Kalidasa is supreme in 
the delineation of the emotion of love just as Bhava- 
bhuti is supreme in the depicting of the emotion 
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of pity and tenderness. Kalidasa has more fancy 
and imagination than the later poet and his style has 
greater simplicity and brevity and charm. Kalidasa 
is more suggesli\>e ; Bhavabhuti is more expressive. 
Both are great masters but Kalidasa is undoubtedly 
the greater poet and dramatist. 

I only wish to add a word of tribute to Kali- 
dasa's architectonic skill. His knowledge of stage 
technicjue is as remarkable as his dramatic skill in 
construction of plot, and delineation of character, 
and beauty and appropriateness of style. He has a 
vision of the close of the play before he opens it. 
Throughout the play we have subtle touches indica- 
tive of and leading up to what is to come later on. 
Even at the very commencement of Sakuntala the 
hunting scene suggests the pursuit of pleasure to the 
point of hurting innocence. There is also a hint of 
coming trouble in the words : W* 

(Kanva has gone to Somtirtha to 
propitiate the gods who are adverse to Sakuntala). 
I have already referred to the significance of the 
early benediction pronounced on Dushyanta in Act 
I verse 1 1 that a Chakravarti should be born 
to him. I have referred also to the subtle way in 
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which Indian ideas of omens are introduced to indi- 
cate coming events. In Sakuntala, IV, 2, there is 
a reference to the agony caused by separation from 
the beloved. In Sakuntla V, I there is a subtle 
reference to the bee forgetting its beloved mango 
blossom. In all the three plays we find remarkable 
instances of his subtle and wonderful and infinite 
power of artistic suggestiveness and arthitectonic 
genius. 

Thus Kalidasa, while his range as a dramatic 
artist is limited, has given us some of the most 
wonderful creations in the heaven opened to the 
world by the hand of poesy. He has had and has 
deserved the convergent homage of all countries and 
all generations. In his own immortal words, the 
diversely sweet spectacle of life is seen in his plays 
and they universally charm the manifold tastes of 
all human beings. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Kalidasa’s Limitations. 


^ have thus far dealt with the various aspeds o{ 

Kalidasa’s greatness as a poet and as a dramatic 
and as an interpreter of India and a revealer of 
universal truths. I mu^ now proceed to point out ki 
what respeds his art is open to criticism and what 
are its deficiences and limitations. 

In Kalidasa we cannot exped to meet and do 
not meet the early freshness and the natural sweet- 
ness of Valmiki’s work or the moral grandeur and 
epic sublimity and the supreme moral and spiritual 
value of Vyasa’s equally famous epic poem. I shall 
discuss the respedive merits of Valmiki and Kalidasa 
later. In Vyasa we have an all-comprehensive 
mind, a universal genius, who was equally at home 
in the real and the ideal, in the family and the ^ate, 
m politics and religion. His realisation of the 
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supremacy of ihe moral law is perhaps the noblest 
ever known. At the same time his realisation ot 
the truths of the spirit has had no parallel. His 
canvas is the mo^ crowded but yet the mo^ in- 
dividualised and alive in the world. Though he is 
not equal to Valmiki in presenting finished portraits 
and in general poetic charm and though Kalidasa 
excels him in pldlorial fancy and in the graces of 
poetic figures of speech and in the beauties of 
versification, yet he excels them in his massive 
^rength, his social and spiritual ideals, and his 
ethical and spiritual vision. 

But Kalidasa belonged to a more sophisticated 
age. Between the lime of the great earlier poets 
and his time, Buddhism had come and gone. Great 
and unifying empires had risen and fallen. In the 
realms of learning India was codifying her achieve- 
ments and summing up her realisations in the realms 
of the ideal and the real. Luxury had increased. 
Great cities were growing up. The fine arts and the 
Indu^rial arts were more consciously and successfully 
pursued. Life had become more complex and 
complicated and conventionalised and sophi^icateef 
but at the same time it became more graceful and: 
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gracious and decorative, and devoted to, and success- 
ful in, the attainment of pleasure. 

That is why, despite Kalidasa's greatness and 
originality and innate power, there is an element of 
conventionality about his ideas and expressions. The 
grace of his work is undeniable and wonderful. But 
he lacks J^eshness and freedom and force. In the 
hands of a lesser poet and in a pettier age this 
quality would have easily degenerated into mere 
prettiness — a riot of quaint conceits dressed in the 
gold brocade of trope- tinted speech. But we muS 
remember that he belonged to a great epoch of 
national political liberation preceded by a great 
period of spiritual reform and purification. Great 
kings had ruled the country and given it a new 
unity and a new grandeur and a new self-awareness. 
The great Sri Sankaracharya succeeded Kalidasa 
and freed the Indian mind from the double 
incubus of agno^icism and super^ltion, and there 
was a free circulation of the rich arterial blood of 
an ethical and philosophic and pradtical religion 
coursing and pulsing through the life of the nation. 

Thus the above defect of Kalidasa’s art was 
due to the age. There were some defedls which 
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were due to his special and peculiar arti^ic tempera- 
ment and endowment. Great, nay supreme, as he 
was in many rcspeds, he had a limited range. I 
have already shown how his range is limited in 
comparison with the range ol Shakespeare. He 
never created any tragedies. But this was due as 
much to the genius of the race and to the rules of 
aesthetics as to his own outlook on life and his innate 
temperament. The racial genius is in the diredion 
of equilibrium, balance, and tranquillity whereas 
tragedy implies loss of equilibrium, an unbalanced 
mental Slate, and violent emotion. The aeSlhelical 
rules also did not favour the composition of tragedies. 
!t has been said well about Sanskrit dramas: “They 
are mixed compositions, in which joy* and sorrow, 
happiness and misery, are woven in a mingled 
web tragi-comic representations in which good 
and evil, right and wrong, truth and falsehood are 
allowed to blend in confusion during the firSt ads 
of the drama. But in the laSl Act, harmony is 
always restored, order succeeds to disorder, tran- 
quillity to agitation, and the mind of the spectator, 
no longer perplexed by the apparent ascendancy of 
the evil, is soothed and purified, and made to 
acquiesce in the moral lesson deducible from the 
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plot/' It is to be noted that though Kalidasa’s 
dramatic range is less than that of Shakespeare, he 
has achieved notable things in epic and lyric poetry 
and is thus above Shakespeare's level in respect of 
his arti^ic range as a whole. 

But even taking the entirely of his achievement 
into consideration, his range is limited in various- 
ways. His humour is limited in its range and 
brilliance. He did not give great historical plays, 
as Shakespeare did, which could kindle into a bright 
fire the patriotic feeling in our hearts. The more 
stormy and violent emotions of life are unrepresented 
in his works. Everything is smoothed and softened 
and presented in a calm and gentle and unperturbed 
manner. He has not tried to pourtray the stern 
and tragic scenes and aspects of life. He did not 
try to transfer to his canvas all the immense variety 
— puzzlingly variegated as it is — of the social life of 
India. He never tried to enter into the life of the 
peoples outside India and present their inner life in 
his plays and poems, In this direction Shakespeare's 
catholicity and variety of achievement form note- 
worthy features of his unique genius. 

Mr. Keith refers in his Sanskrit drama k> 
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^‘the narrow range imposed on Kalidasa’s interests 
by his unfeigned devotion to the Brahmanical creed 
of his time.” 1 have already adverted fo his mental 
spproach towards Kalidasa’s dramas from this wrong 
angle of vision. Kalidasa was, and could not but 
be, an incarnation of the genius of his race. He 
would be uninteresting and would have no message 
to his own or other times or to his own people or 
other races, were it otherwise. The Hindu view 
of life was and is one of remarkable balance and 
harmony and co-ordination of the real and the ideal, ^ 
and is evident in its perfection in Kalidasa. This 
is a merit and not a defect or limitation at all. 

One noticeable defect is Kalidasa’s treatment 
of Godhead. Beautiful and true as it is, he has 
humanised the divine too much. Poetry no doubt 
is the realm of the concrete, but the life divine 
should not be concretised too much if it is to be a 
means of our spiritual uplift. In Kuraarasambhava, 
VII, 77, he even describes Parvati as having pers- 
piration owing to the blissful tremor caused by the 
nuptial touch of Siva. This is against our concep- 
tion of Godhead as free from perspiration and 
other human physical defects. His description of 
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the nuptial bliss of Parvati is another instance of 
♦ver-humanisation and over-concretisation. 

It must be further mentioned that, though 
Kalidasa’s soul was finely alive to the influences and 
graces of the spiritual life and though he was wel] 
versed in the sublime religious lore in India, he has 
not given to us devotional lyric poems and songs of 
palpitating and pregnant sweetness. He had 
inspiring models before him in the marvellous hymns 
and poems in the Upanishads breathing the loftiest 
fervour of devotion. His poems of spiritual life are 
comprehensive and beautiful but lack the authentic 
note of religious fervour and spiritual sweetness. 

Thus the few defects of Kalidasa Were due 
partly to himself and partly to his age. But what 
are they in comparison with the positive graces and 
qualities of his art. Well may we say of his as he 
said of the Himalaya in the Kumarasambhava: 

; I (I^ 5) 

(One fault is immersed and lost among a multi' 
tude of graces. Just as the dark spot in the moon 
is lost in the splendour of the lunar rays)> 



CHAPTER V. 

Kalidasa as a Poet of Nature. 

have when dealing with Rilusamhara, describecf 
some of the general aspects of Kalidasa's nature- 
poetry and dealt with some of the considerations 
applicable to it. I shall now deal in greater detail 
with the special beauties and excellences of his 
poetry of nature. Mr. A. W. Ryder says with 
true insight and justice : “1 have already hinted at 

the wonderful balance in Kalidasa s character, by 
virtue of which he found himself equally at home 
in a palace and in a wilderness. I know not with 
whom to compare him in this ; even Shakespeare, 
for all his magical insight into natural beauty, is 
primarily a poet of the human heart. That can 
hardly be said of Kalidasa, nor can it be said that 
he is primarily a poet of natural beauty. The twe 
characters unite in him, it might almost be said, 
chemically. The matter which I am clumsily en- 
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deavouring to make plain is beautifully epitomised in 
the Cloud-Messenger. The former half is a 
description of external nature, yet it is interwoven 
with human feeling ; the latter half is a picture of a 
human heart, yet the picture is framed in natural 
beauty. So exquisitely is the thing done that none 
can say which half is superior. Of those whoiread 
this perfect poem in the original text, some are 
moved by the one, some by the other. Kalidasa' 
understood in the fifth century what Europe did not 
learn until the nineteenth, and even now compre- 
hends only imperfectly, that the world was not 
made for man, that man reaches his full stature only 
as he realises tiie dignity and worth of the life that 
is not human,’’ 

The acute and sympathetic critic referred to 
above has seized with insight the central fad in 
Kalidasa’s Nature-poetry but he has not realised the 
real source of Kalidasa’s excellence or the real extent 
of such excellence. Kalidasa derived his attitude 
and outlook from the genius of his race. To ll>e 
Indian mind human life is but a link in a series of lives 
and in the totality of creation. Human life derives 
its value and significance only when linked to the 

K. II. % 
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life of nature. It is equally true that the life of 
nature has no significance or value when viewed in 
itself and out of relation to human life. In fact but 
for the eye of man the phenomena of light would be 
but one set of vibrations of energy and the pheno- 
mena of sound would be another set of vibrations. 
It is the senses and I he mind of man which turn the 
vibrations into sensations of delight. Every soul is 
thus a centre of transformation whereby mere energy 
is transfigured into a higher order of values and lifted 
to a higher plane of being. The Indian has gone 
further and found out the centre of divine radiance 
in which light alone both man and nature derive 
their value and illumination and live and move and 
have their being. He rose to the height of the 
Upanishadic declaration (Lit by 

His glory the sun shines) and 
{By His radiance all this seen universe shines). He 
cried out in a passion of overpowering vison of truth 
to the sun : “By this golden disc of the solar orb the 
face of Truth is hidden. O Lord, remove this 
goldea disc so that my vision of the glory within 
may be unob^rudled.’* Gather thy blinding burn- 
ing rays and pul them by. Let me behold thy 
eternal and auspicious and effulgent form. Lo I 
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The soul of the solar orb and my soul are one.” 

g<aq; i ^ri 

I ?iTr 05 

5 ^ «H^«rtorct4 

qttqilH I qi5JlW«. 3^q; II 

Another equally famous description of the sun shows 
how the sun has become all the manifold variety 
that we see all around us, how he is the adored ol 
all and the teacher of all and the refuge of all, how 
he is the supreme vivifier and illuminator, and how 
he is the life of all. 

str"!?: stsRRf H 

It is thus clear that the Hindu never thought of 
Man and Nature and God as being apart from one 
amother. In Kalidasa s work we see the poetic 
mood passing with a lightning quickness from the 
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love of man for nature to the love of nature for mair 
and from the love of both to the love of God. 

To underhand ^'“'Kalidasa’s Nature- poetry we 
mu^ have regard to its evolution along with the 
growth of his genius. In Ritu Samharo we have the 
work of a youthful poet who loves nature much but 
who loves woman more. Woman is loo much in the 
foreground in the poem. Her dress and decoration^ 
her beauty and her gracefulness, and her love and 
her delight run through all the seasons. But in 
Kumarasamhhava we find the life of Nature and 
the life divine in mutual relation. The scene of the 
poem is laid in the mo^ sublime spot in creation. 
No other poem in the world has soared so high or 
dared so much. We find the holy father of moun- 
tains made holier by the penance of God Siva and 
by the even more wonderful penance of Goddess 
Uma. Again and again occur in it verses full of 
throbs of ec^acy in praise of the holy Ganges. The 
personages that fill the poem are gods and sages and 
above them all are God Siva and Goddess Uma and 
God Subrahmanya. The presence of ordinary men* 
and women — mortal and of limited purity and 
loveliness — would be an intrusion and a desecratioHv 
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Bat in Meghasandcsa we find the poet beginning 
to link up Man and Nature in a new and original 
manner. The interlinking of the life of nature and 
the life of man is shown to be a necessity and a 
delight. In the fir^ part of the poem the love-lorn 
lover lingers over the loveliness of creation and finds 
a balm to his bruised heart. In the second part of 
the poem which is full of the recolleded delight and 
the anticipated bliss of human love we have a joyful 
and serene back- ground which seems to be a 
guarantee of a joyful and serene consummation of 
the lover’s yearning. When we come to Raghu- 
oamsa we find the poet’s art has risen to a higher 
plane and has assumed a wider range. The life of 
nature is shown in the very fir^ canto in relation 
not only to individual human life but to the larger 
life of the ^ate as well. The poet hints at the 
auspicious results which would flow from the inler- 
linkedness of town and iopovana, of social and 
super-social ideals. He makes the poem end in 
urbanisation and drink and debauchery to show how 
the life of man cut off from the life of nature and 
the life divine is sure to end in individual devitalisa- 
tion and social wreckage and political disa^er. But 
it is in Sakuntala that we find the poet’s mellowest 
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music and message. This great play is full of intense 
human life and is yet fteeped in the life of nature. 
Kanva is represented in the beginning of the play 
as having gone to a spot of natural purity and beauty 
and holiness to avert a cata^rophe threatened to 
Sakuntala. The very fir^ Ad describes the inter- 
linking of the life of the individual and the life of 
nature, of town and of tapovana, of the life of the 
senses and the life of the soul. After the fitful 
fever of the love of the senses is over, we are lifted 
into the higher heaven of natural beauty and spiri- 
tual life. We are left in the la^ Ad in the mid- 
heaven of Hemakuta and in Maricha’s hermitage, 
when the reunion is not only the reunion of the 
lovers but also the reunion of the life of the indivi- 
dual and the life of Nature in her grandest and 
noble^ manifestations. 

It is not my purpose here to trace the growth 
of nature- poetry in western literature or to show 
the course of the attempts by western poets to link 
up love of nature with humanism or with the note 
of philosophy or religion, because my main objed 
here is to describe Kalidasa’s attitude to nature. 
But 1 may point out briefly the course of the attitude 
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the western poets towards nature. In Shakespeare 
there are brief and exquisite descriptions of nature 
but his chief interest and delight were in the 
exploration of the resources of the human heart 
and the delineations of the affedlions and emo- 
tions and passions of men and women. H>is 
philosophical and religious outlook comes out only 
in flashes if at all. In Milton also we find only a 
few sketches descriptive of nature, though they are 
of exquisite delicacy and loveliness. It is only in 
Thomson, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, Tenny- 
son and the later poets that we find nature studied 
with minute care and attention and love for her 
•wn sake as well as in relation to the human soul. 
In Thomson we have a poem solely devoted to the 
seasons but though his poem excels in describing 
mass effeds we do not find exquisite poetic and 
imaginative touches as in Shakespeare or Milton, or 
a sense of a brooding companionable soul which is 
described by Wordsworth and Shelley as animating 
Nature and pouring the balm of peace on the 
agonised and travailing human spirit or that minute 
observation and scientific accuracy of description 
which delights us in Tennyson and the later poets. 
Wordsworth’s great distindion is that he saw and 
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sang about ibe soul in Nature. By him such a 
Kvmg presence was “felt in the blood and felt along 
the heart'*. It passed “even into my purer mind, 
with tranquil restoration". To him the love of 
nature became a flaming passion of calm ecstasy 
in which 

“We arc laid asleep 

In body, and become a living soul : 

While with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy. 

We tee into the life of things.** 

He sings : 

‘Tor I have learned 
To look 'on nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth ; but hearing often-times 
The ^ill, sad music of humanity, 

Nor harsh, nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue. And 1 have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns. 

And the round ocean and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man : 

A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objeds of all thought. 

And rolls through all things*’. 
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This famous passage shows us the ‘‘master- light of 
his seeing'*. This realisation calmed and enraptured 
him into moods of tranquil blessedness ; they 
“flashed upon his inward eye which is the bliss of 
solitude," and made him realise how “our noisy 
years are moments in the being ot the eternal 
Silence*’ and enabled him to have “sight of that 
immortal sea which brought us hither". It was the 
special glory of Wordsworth to have given a new 
orientation to Nalure-poetry in universal literature. 
What in him was the animating principle of Thought 
in Nature was conceived by Shelley tojbe the princi- 
ple of love. Shelley delighted in describing tempers 
and ^orms and the ocean and the empyrean. He 
pidured in his concept of the union of Prometheus 
and Asia the communion of the spirit of Man and 
the spirit of Nature. In later English poetry the 
domination of science added the note of pessimism 
while it added the note of accurate observation and 
description. A similar development of idea is found 
in other literatures in the we^ as well. 

But nowhere else do we find the sublime height 
of Nature-poetry which we see in the Vedas and 
specially in the Upanishads. The imperishable and 
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infinite Bliss which is immanent in Man and Nature 
and is yet transcendent has been sung there in 
passionate verse which throb and quiver with the 
uncontainable and uncontrollable rush of spiritual 
emotion. This idea of an immanent and transcen- 
dental soul which ensouls the totality of creation and 
which communes with the human soul in Nature’s 
spots of perfedt beauty and sublimity and solitude 
is not prominently seen in Kalidasa. We could 
and should exped it in him as a great original poet 
who was a child of his race and soil and who was 
one of the great culmination- points of the Hindu 
genius. His sensuousness, his love of human emo- 
tions, his unwillingness to go away from the world 
of man to lose himself in the world of nature were 
responsible for this deficiency in his poetry of nature. 
In fad he is more preoccupied with the phenomena 
of nature than with Nature as a whole ; and even 
in regard to the phenomena of nature he deals not 
with mass effeds but with individual manife^ations 
of loveliness ; and even there he is fond of deteding 
human feelings and adivities, and relating such 
phenomena to the world of human emotions. We 
do not find in him sublime descriptions of the ocean 
in all its moods of calm and dorm, or of the wildt 
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tempers in their mad career of destrudlion, or of the 
gorgeous pageants of sunrise and sunset in the eastern 
or western skies, or of the sublimities of the heaven- 
kissing mountains in their speechless but eloquent 
loveliness by which the mind is rapt into a tense 
mood of joy and lifted above Itself, or of the vast 
tingling silences of the stupendous forests of the land. 

But there are certain general aspects of his 
nature-poetry which are noble and beautiful and 
unique. He knew each of the great manifesta- 
tions of Nature. Indian philosophy and religion 
besides affirming the interpenetration and illumina- 
tion of the cosmos by the supernal light of the 
Universal Soul say also that each of the major 
phenomena of nature is ensouled by a deity who is 
a cosmic functionary to whom God has allotted and 
assigned a function for the welfare of beings, 
Kalidasa says that the Himalaya is a Devatatma f.c. 
ensouled by an animating divine principle. He says 
in Kumarasambhava canto VI verse 58 that the 
Himalaya has a living form as a deity and an 
inanimate form as a mountain ^ The 

Ganges is described by him again and again as a 
river and as a goddess. Spring is both a god and 
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a phenomenon of rejuvenation. His lifelong bosom 
friends are Kama and Rati — the animating princi- 
ples of Love and Delight which rule the realm of 
the human heart* 

Thus he is fully aware of the aliveness of 
Nature, though he does not thrill and make us thrill 
with the va^nesses and sublimities of nature or with 
a sense of the principle of Sachchidananda ensouling 
-the entirety of Nature. In canto III of Kumara- 
sambhava we are given a charming description of 
■the new rejuvenation of life in Spring. The respon- 
siveness of Nature to the human soul is admirably 
described in Ad IV of Sakuntala. The Vanadevatas 
(foreSl-deities) bless Sakuntala and give her gilts of 
shining silks and radiant jewels. A cuckoo’s note 
-conveys the message of the fored to her. Nay aerial 
voices carry to her the blessings of the foreil deities 
4o their beloved darling. The poet says further : 

^trr: qRa^fta^t i 

(Sakuntala, Act IV, verse 1 1) 

•(The deer ^and agha^ with their mouthfuls of grass 
•dropping out of their mouths ; the peacocks have 
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g[iven up their dances ; the creepers shed their 
midieaves and they seem to shed tears). Nature is 
once again described in Act VI of Sakuntaia as 
bearing and applying its balm to the wounded spirit 
of the penitent king. In Meghasandesa the des- 
cription of Nature as imagined by the disconsolate 
lover gives him a new calm and a new courage. 
Thus in these masterpieces we find Kalidasa’s nature- 
poetry reaching a higher level than in Rita- Samhara. 
But perhaps the highest height is reached in Adi 
VI 1 of Sakuntaia. We reach there a sublime height 
where we have neither the travails of earth not the 
pleasures of heaven but the whole place is full of 
calm and peace and penance and adoration, and 

the king cries out in joy ; ” i 

I) (This place is higher than 

even heaven as a seal of peace and bliss. 1 feel as- 
if 1 have had a plunge into a pool of nectar.) The 
description of such a responsive thrill of Nature to 
the sou! of man cannot be called by the words 
“Pathetic fallacy” applied thereto by Ruskin. Such 
a thrill is one of the great realities of life and the 
poets describe a reality and not a phantasy when 
they describe it in glowing verse. 
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I must stop such general discussion here as I 
wish to deal at some length with the poet’s 
specific descriptions of nature. Mr. R. E. Robinson 
says well : “His eye singled out like a prism all the 
rich glowing tints of life’s colours, and his brain, 
receiving them, as if it had been a palette, translated 
them into descriptions of jewel-like beauty/’ Even 
such an able commentator as Mallinatha, excellent 
as are his endowment and discernment, has failed 
to understand the poet s heart, evidently because 
mere book-learning fails when we have to under- 
stand the power of vision of a great imaginative poet. 
In Raghuvamsa. II, 17, the poet says : 

He refers to the blue haze of the 
denser forest seen from a distance towards nightfall. 
But Mallinatha says that the poet refers to the 
darkness due to the existence of boars, peacocks etc« 
Without a kinship of emotional mood, we cannot 
realise the beauty of Kalidasa s descriptions of nature. 

In Ritusamhara we find a series of five 
sketches of nature in the course of the revolving 
year. They are so vivid that a painter can keep 
steps with the poet and create a companion painting 
lo illustrate each pi(5luresque verse. Though I have 
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referred to the poem in my earlier volume, 1 may 
group together here the initial stanza relating to each 
season. 

^tssfs^T ^«'^q?r*T5nir^«FJir 
«?rqtR5rtJ%^t'^?:r ?igni^?rrg: 

srmt f:q«.»qf tt 

^»r»Eipr»; ii 
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R^W^tq Rq^l35«TrRR 

^13 r5r%<if a 11 

1^1*1 sfn fl 15 spr 
fs:iRjqi55fiR««SgiiRJ I 
■ JTRifff giaR^i%^T 

qgRina: Trr || 

(O beloved, here is come Summer in which 
the Sun is fierce and the moon is adorable, in which 
pools of water are incessantly disturbed by eager 
bathers, in whicli the day is delightful only at the 
close, and in which love is full of langour. 

O beloved, here has come the rainy season 
beloved of lovers, with splendour like a king, with 
elephant-like clouds, with banner-like lightning, and 
with drum-like thunder. 

Like a new bride in her beauty has come 
autumn with her dress of kasa flowers, with the 
lovely lotus as her face, with the sounds of swans 
as the sounds of her anklets, lovely in her ripeness 
•f corn ,and slender in frame. 
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Now comes winter with sprouting plants and 
blossomed Lodhra trees and ripened harvests and 
shut lotuses and falling snows. 

O beloved ! hear about the dewy season 
which is lovely with the brightness of ripened grain, 
which is sweet with the sounds of k.raancha birds 
hid in near trees, in which love is in the ascendent, 
and which is loved by women, 

O beloved, here comes the warrior Spring, 
with the mango shoot as his keen arrow and with 
the string of bees as his bowstring to strike at the 
hearts of lovers as his target.) 

Kalidasa’s other poems and plays also abound 
in fine descriptions of the various seasons. Spring 
is beautifully described in canto III of Kumara- 
sambhava and in Act HI of Malavikognimiira : 
In Act III verse 5 he says that the asoka flower 
surpasses the paint on women’s lips in crimson 
loveliness and that the bee-sipped tilaka flowers 
conquer the tilako (caste-mark) on a woman s fore- 
head in beauty and that hence Spring looks with 
disdain on a woman’s decoration of her face. 

In Vikramorvasiya Act 
II Verse 7 he describes Spring in its beautiful ripe- 
K. n. 1# 
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Bess between its girlhood and matronhood. Summer 
is described in Sakunlala Act I. The rainy season 
in all its variety of coolness and charm is described 
in many places in a marvellous manner in Megha- 
sandesa. The autumn is described in Raghu- 
vamsa, IV, 1 7, as having the lotus as its royal 
umbrella and the Kasa flower as its yaktail fan 

Kalidasa describes the phenomena of the sky 
with ever-recurring delight. Here again it is not the 
mystery of the totality of the sky and the sun and 
the moon and the ^lars that fires his vision but their 
individual glories flash on him and on us through his 
words- There is not to be found in his work such a 
superb invocation to the sun as k found in the Upani- 
Ahads or as is found in the glorious ^anza of Bhava- 
■bhuti The ever- 

old and ever-new wonders of sunrise and sunset with 
thdr symphony of ethereal tints are not rendered by 
him with adequate power. Moonset and sunrise 
at the same time is described by him in Sakuntala 
Adt 1 V verse I • Noon is described with effedt m 
Malavikagiumitra Adi 11 verse 12 and Vikramer- 
yasiya Act II verse 22. The swans close their eyes 
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l^eneath the shadow of lolurs flowers ; the doves 
desert their holes ; the peacocks seek to drink the 
^pray from the fountain or ^and at the foot of trees; 
bees pierce the karnikara buds and rest inside ; and 
parrots in their cages crave for a drink of water. 
Thus these pidures are clever but somewhat con- 
ventional. The calm of sunsets appealed more to 
the poet. In cantos I and II of Raghu\>amsa and 
in Vikramorvasiya Act III verse 2 we find fine 
descriptions of sunset life on earth but not of the 
srunsets themselves. In canto II verse 15 he describes 
the sunset as being red like a lender leaf. In canto 
VIII verse 54 of Kumarasanibhava he describes it as 
being red like a bloody battlefield. Nor do we 
iiiid but rarely in his poems the solemn feelings 
evoked by the glory of a hushed darlit night. The 
eloudland is well- described in Meghasandesa. The 
poet describes a raincloud as resembling a playful 
elephant or a detached peak of a hill (Part 1 verses 
2, 14). The cloud is iHumined by the rainbow 
which shines like a setting of gems (verse 1 5). It sees 
with its lightning-eyes and speaks with its thunder- 
voice (Part II, verses 20 and 37). In Raghuvamsa, 
IV, 5, he describes how white rainless clouds scatter 
and disappear before the path of the sun. In canto 
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XVII of Kumarasambhava the poet describes the 
massing of rainclouds and the downpour of rain 
when describing the Varuna^^ra. It is, however, in 
regard to the moon, that we find the glow of love 
and passion in Kalidasa’s descriptions. He is par 
excellence the poet of the moon. In Raghuvamsa, 
VI, 22 he says that even though the night is adorn- 
ed by stars and planets, it is glorious only because of 
the moon rTr%:)« 

I have shown already that he describes how the 
moon’s light is fed at the glory of the sun and 
glows more and more and with a fuller and intenser 
glory every day. A beautiful invocation to the 
moon appears in Vil^rarnorvasiya Act 111 verse 7:. 

It 

(Adoration to thee, who mingle thy beams with 
those of the sun. So that holy ceremonies may be 
performed then, who gladdens with nectar the 
spirits and the gods, who slays darkness to help 
those who suffer in utter darkness, and who shinest 
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on the head of God Siva Himself). In Act III 
verse 6, of Vikramorvasiya the fleeing of darkness 
from the rays of the moon which is yet below the 
horizon is beautifully described. But the most 
passionate and exquisite description of the moM is in 
oanto Vlll of Kumarasambhava : 

551^ o[<i ruT^ra Rr% ii 

?|IT«t nqW5'?W»T«rlf II 

■a;5iTi ^i?r r«i i 

a ^raRT^iTf R#a!ifii%3 ii 

3?T%| 5ri%a: stm fwttr R^trRj i 

?j;aJTtfirae«% n 

«5qiajr?r<3?;3 ^str srt^cf^R^ qtja i 
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wg^ fgsrfiirjug n 

giTii3H*?r g3?i> i 

Qi^sfgrf^ii^isrgssqiTr q?:* ii 

(VI II, verses 56, 57, 63, 65, 66, 68, 70, 73). 

(The eyes have no way up or down or around 
or before or behind. In ibis dark night the world, 
surrounded by darkness, lies like a child in uterp. 
In it the pure and the impure, the fixed and the 
moving, the crooked and the straight are made 
equal. Thus doth the might of the wicked abolish 
all distinctions. The Moon, holding back as it were 
the black tresses of Night with his rays as fingers, 
seems to kiss the face of Night while the lotuses of 
her eyes are shut into bud with delight. Very soon 
the lunar orb has cast aside its tint of scarlet passion 
and has become full of a radiant whiteness. Thus 
the change that comes over the pure owing to the 
evil influence of time doth not persist long. The 
moon’s splendour shines on the uplands but dark- 
ness fills the lowlands. Thus hath the creator 
assigned suitable fortune to the high and the low. 
The moon, by his beams splintering through the 
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shadow of the leaves of the tree, seems to attempt 
to string a necklace of pearls with a string of black 
silk. The kumuda flower blossoms suddenly from 
its bud state with a cry of joy expressed throu^ 
the sound of the released bee, as if it could not 
sontain the sweetness of the lunar radiance which is 
drunk in full by it. The moon is now united to a 
quivering star, just as a young bridegroom is wedded 
to a shy and trembling bride.) 

Let me now descend from the skies. I have 
already stated that Kalidasa does not attempt to 
describe sweeping gales and devastating tempests. 
The one exception is that which occurs in canto 
XVII of Kumarasambhava where he describes the 
use of the magical weapon presided over by the 
God of mind. He says that at once ther^ arose a 
terrific roar as if the end of the world were at hand. 
The sky was filled with dust and the sun was hid. 
The white royal umbrellas held over the heads of 
the gods were wrenched away and were scattered 
in mid-air like a scattered group of swans. The 
white flags and pennons of the armies of the gods 
were swept away and filled the sky with the radi- 
ance of the Gangetic flood. But such a description 
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K a rare thing with him. He delights in describing 
the cool and fragrant and gentle south wind ia 
spring time- He says in Malavikagnimitra Act 
III verse 4 that the southern breeze seems to touch 
him gently like the touch of a soft and cool and 
loving hand. In Sakunlala Act IV verse 4 the 
Wng is described as seeking the cool and perfumed 
southern breeze to soothe his fevered limbs. In 
Kumarasambhava, III, 25, the poet says that the 
southern breeze that blew over the Himalaya then 
was the sigh of the queen of the South when the 
sun left her palace and went away to the queen of 
the North. 

The ocean does not figure much in Kalidasa’s 
works. There is a description of it in canto XIII 
of Raghuvamsa but it has not got the swell of the 
tide of joy and inspiration. He describes the sea 
as the source of rain and the birthplace of the 
moon and the couch of Vishnu. He describes the 
whales blowing clouds of water through their noses* 
He speaks of conch and coral. He says further in 
two fine stanzas ; 
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5rf5r%5rn5iTr: i 

m9T«r r%^^: u 

(Verses 5 and 9) 

(Its form, like the form of Vishnu, is infinite in its 
variations of being and fills the ends of the eaith 
and cannot be defined or limited in any manner. 
When his faithful wives — the rivers — lift their 
mouths to him with love, the Ocean-God imparls and 
receives kisses with the tidal wave as his mouth), 

Kalidasa is more at home in mountains — and 
especially in his beloved Himalaya. The Ramagiri 
and the many hills on the route of the cloud and 
Kailasa are described in Meghasandesa. Hema- 
kuta is described in Vikramorvasiya and with a 
wonderful wealth of descriptive power in Sakuntala* 
But it is in Kumarasambhava that we have raptur- 
ous descriptions of Himalaya and Kailasa. Even 
here the vast and stupendous solitudes, the crown of 
snows, the flush of sunrise and sunset on the eternal 
peaks, the cataracts and the avalanches and the 
glaciers, the uplift and leap of the spirit when face 
to face with loftiness and grandeur and sublimity are 
not sung by Kalidasa with hushed and reverential 
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voice. We hear rather about the gen^s w the moan* 
tains, the clouds on the slopes frightening the siddhas 
toihe tops, the hunters hunting lions, the wind sound- 
ing through the holes in the bamboos, the luminous* 
plants giving light to the lovers in the night, the 
darkness in the caves, etc* But yet the description 
is attractive and beautiful so far as it goes. The poet 
loves the mountain scenery and the forests and the 
hermitages there and kindles an answering love in 
our hearts* The penance-spots of Siva and Parvati 
are described with evident delight and adoration. 
The forest-hermitages are described with equal love 
in Sakuntala also. In Raghuvamsa he describes 
the still forest bathed in morning dews (XV, 66)* 

But when Kalidasa goes to the river the 
Ganges, he loses himself* The love of the Ganges 
was a haunting passion with him. He returns to ife 
again and again. I shall quote here only a few of 
the wonderful verses in Kumarasambhava about the 
Ganga* In canto XIII of Raghuvamsa he describes 
the Ganges in a marvellous stanza in verse 48 and 
the confluence of the Ganges and the Jumna in many 
fine stanzas. But the Kumarasambhava verses are 
in a class apart* 
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'Tiwififwsfi 1 

«r?;rnrR^R^W»fR<nr wif^Tr^afi ii 
jiir3T^r5»?Tnf!T | 

Ri^Tj ^RfRc«rif^r 3i!Rr ii 

*iirr«JTR^ ^??rfof«rRfaT sr^iri^ i 
^ *iiiT rIrt ar(«T 3o<i»iiRTo» n 

(X 29 to 31 and 36) 

(The Ganga is the ladder unto heaven* She is 
rfie deity presiding over the route to paradise. She 
frees us from even the blackest sins. She enables us 
to cross the Samsara. She resides in the matted hair 
of Mahcsvara. She destroys all sins. She gives the 
bliss of liberation even to the lineage of the man wko 
is immersed in worldliness and desire. She is the 
support of Dharma. Sprung from the foot of Vishnu 
and come from the world of Brahma, she tirelessly 
purifies the three worlds. Bathing m her waters 
which are the cause of auspiciousness and which 
soothe all langour and fatigue and which gives merit 
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to all and is the saviour of all, he attained the 
heighe^ delight)^ 

Animals and birds come in for a great deal of 
careful and minute description in Kalidasa’s works. 
I have already referred to his marvellous description 
of the dove. In Sakuntala Ad 1 we come across 
the classic descriptions of the fleeing fawn and the 
pursuing horse and chariot. War horses are des- 
cribed in Raghuvamsa IV, 56. Two fine descrip- 
tions of the elephant appear in Sakuntala Act 1 and 
in Raghuvamsa canto V. The whale is described 
in canto XIII ver^e 10 in Raghuvamsa. A special 
mention should however be made of the very beauti- 
ful description of the cow in Raghuvamsa I, 83 to 
85. The Sarasas are described in Raghuvamsa, 1, 
4 , as flying so as to form a supporlless fe^oon. But 
it is the bees and the cuckoos that figure most in his 
works. The classic description of the bee in Sakun- 
lala, I, verse 20 is well-known. I shall quote only 
4)ne verse descriptive of the cuckoos. 

(Raghuvamsa IX, 47) 
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(“Give up your indignation. Enough of dispute. 
The season of youth and enjoyment once gone never 
returns ’ — thus sing the cuckoos, conveying the edidl 
of Kama. The maidens hear it and enjoy the bliss 
of love). 

Kalidasa takes a special delight in describing 
particular lree€ and especially in singing the lovely 
and fragrant realm of rlowers. His verse is of course 
full of the lotus and Neelotpala and the Kumuda 
flowers. In Ad V of Malavikagnimilra he refers 
to Kusuma Lakshmi and Kusuma Sowbhagam (the 
glory of the flowerland). In Vikramorvasiya Act 
II verse 7 he describes the kuravaka and asoka and 
mango flowers in an accurate and minirte way. The 
l^arnikara flower is described in Kumarasambhava, 

III, 28. The wealth of flowers in spring is in fad 

fully and beautifully described in canto III of 
Kumarasambhava. The decoration of women by 
flowers is finely described in Meghasandesa, 11,2. 
He js the ®nly Sanskrit poet who has described the 
saffron flower that grows in Kashmir (Raghuvamsa, 

IV. 67). 

1 may refer alao to a few other features of 
Kalidasa’s description of Nature. The filming of 
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flass by humid air is described in Raghuvamsa, 
XIV, 37- The spreading of oil on water is des- 
cribed in Raghuvamsa, XIV, 38. I may in con- 
clusion refer here to Vikramorvasiya Act IV where 
many aspects of forest scenery are beautifully des- 
cribed in great detail including birds, animals, 
streams etc. One fine verse describes that Urvasi 
mu^ have been transformed into the impetuous 
foaming river. 

5T|i^r 

gw«5*trstr 'iR'nflrr ii 

(Act IV verse 52) 

<Witk wave as her curved eye-brow, with the dis- 
turbed group of birds as her wai^l-band, dragging the 
foam with her as her cloth loosened at a sudden 
rusk, and fleeing along with irregular and faltering 
iteps, she, the impetuous one, has been evidently 
transformed into a river). 

Mr. Ryder whom I quoted at the begnning of 
ibis chapter says again; “Rarely has a man walked 
our earth who observed the phenomena of living 
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naluire as accurately as he, though his accuracy was 
•f course that of a poet, not that of a scienti^,...... 

Fully to appreciate Kalidasa’s poetry one mu.*^ have 
spent some weeks at lea^t among wild mountains 
and forces untouched by man; there the conviction 
grows that trees and flowers are indeed individuals, 
fully conscious of a personal life and happy in that 
life. The return to urban surroundings makes the 
vision fade ; yet the memory remains, like a great 
love or a glimpse of myj^ic insight, as an intuitive 
conviction of a higher truth. Kalidasa's knowledge 
•f nature is not only sympathetic, it is also minutely 
accurate. Not only are the snows and windy music 
mi the Himalayas, the mighty current of the sacred 
Ganges, his possession ; his too are smaller breams 
and trees and every little^ flower. It is delightful 
Ic imagine a meeting between Kalidasa and Darwin. 
They would have under.^ood each other perfectly ; 
for in each the same wealth of imagination worked 
with the same wealth of observed fact... No doubt 
it is easier for a Hindu, with his almo^ instinctive 
belief in reincarnation, to feel that all life, from 
plant to God is truly one ; yet none, even among 
Hindus, has expressed this feeling with such con- 
Tmcing beauty as has Kalidasa”. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Kalidasa as a Poet of Beauty. 


JTis a natural transition of thought from the 
consideration of Kalidasa as a poet of nature 
to that of Kalidasa as a poet of beauty. The search 
(or beauty is a natural instinct of man and is a 
poignant passion with poets. But however much 
beauty appeals to the eye and the mind and the 
heart and the soul, it is difficult to realise in a clear 
and vivid manner what it is and what are its elements 
and what are its meaning and its message and its 
value to the soul. It is even more difficult to state 
in a clear and intelligible way to another what 
felt to be truth in regard to such beauty. 

Kalidasa knew the real secret of that wonde- 
ful and evanescent phenomenon. He knew that 
the radiance which lights up form and face in men 
and women — and especially in women — is a portion 
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of the splendour that is seen also in nature. While 
the splendours of ihe sky are unvar>ing, the beauty 
of the tender leaf and flower is full of transience and 
charm like human loveliness. He frequently com- 
pares the beauty of women to the beauty of tender 
leaves and blossome:! creepers. 

q^r^^fr 11 

f Kumarasambhava, III, 54) 

(Bent slightly by her budding breasts and wearing a- 
garment bright like the rising sun, she came like a 
moving creeper bowed by the slender weight of 
blooms). 

f ii 

^ (Sakuntala, Act 1) 

(Her under* lip is red like a tender leaf; her 

arms are like the lovely branches of a tree ; and 
youth, desirable as a flower, is present in her limbs). 

K. M. 11 
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fr^sS'iiW'/if^ sfcK^rasr'i ii 

(Vikratnorvasiya, I, 14) 

(Till this affectionate lovely-browed lady meets her 
affectionate Iriends like the affectionate beauty el 
Spring meeting the eager creepers). 

'tiwf tTriiirT it 
(Sakuntala Act V, verse 13) 

(Who is this veiled lady whose beauty of person is 
not very apparent owing to the veil and who shines 
amid^ her ascetic companions like a tender leaf 
among dried white leaves?). 

Similarly when describing the beauty of lesff 
and Bower, the analogy of human loveliness is 
brought in by the poet. 

(Kumarasambhava, III, 30) 

(The Beauty of Spring made her forehead lovely with 
the bee as a tilaka (caAemark) and beautified her 
mango- leaf-lip with a redness bright as that of dawn). 
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^ ^ ^rgefr: fer^r \\ 

(Vikramorvasiya, Ad, 11, verse 7) 

(The Beauty of Spring is midway between girlhood 
and youth). 

Kalidasa says about the season of youth and 
beauty ; 

3 ^q 5 ^r%n;tB 5 T^ 01^: srq? 11 

(Kumarasambhava I, 31) 

(She attained that season of life which is next to 
girlhood, which is the natural jewel of the willowy 
form, which is the non- vinous intoxicant of man’s 
senses and mind, and which is the arrow of Cupid 
more powerful than his arrows of flowers). 

The poet thus knows and says that the radiance 
which lights up the human frame is a portion of the 
general radiance which robes the frame of things, 
ibough in the case of living beings the radiance is 
as evanescent as it is attradive. 

What, then, is beauty? A well-known Sanskrit 
:^nza says : 
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(Whatever becomes ever new from moment t®* 
moment— ‘that is the essence of Beauty), 

Beauty is a dynamic quality and is the dynamic 
outward expression of the .static bliss of the soul. 
It is not merely skin-deep. It is not a mere sexual 
may a for purposes of race. Softness, symmetry, and 
splendour are among its charaderii^ics but are not of 
its essence. It is soul-deep, and it is full of ever-new 
and ever-fresh surprises for its worshipper. It fills 
him, when it is truly itself, with humility, purity^ 
longing, and delight. It is an end in itself and is 
not a mea*^s to an end. The .^oul delights in it 
because the bliss-element of the soul has the fulled 
play in its presence and under its power. But the 
element of bliss is different from that of pleasure. 
Pleasure is of the body^ but bliss is of the soul. 
Pleasure implies a keen conscious call of the body 
but bliss implies a thorough absence of self- conscious- 
ness and a negation of the consciousness of the body. 
Beauty is a manife^ation of the bliss of the soul and 
evokes the bliss of the soul. That is God is called 
by all the names Ananda, Prema, and Saundarya 
(Bliss, Love and Beauty). He is described in tke 
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Upanishads as Santam Sii}am Sundaram and 
Anandarupam amritam yad oihhati. 

It is therefore necessary to bear in mind that 
Kalidasa’s concept of beauty is a spiritual conception. 
It was this spiritual attitude that urged him to des- 
cribe beauty as being in alliance with purity on the 
ane hand and with love on the other hand. In 
Sakuntala Ad II verse 9 he says : 

5Trlr«iRf h 

«l?59 rttqr: 11 

^he mud be the mental creation of the Creator 
who by his mental power transferred the totality 
of loveliness to the painting of the lovelied of 
women and then endowed the pidure with life. 
Remembering the Creatar’s power and the beauty 
of her form, I think that she is feminine creation of 
a different order altogether from ordinary women). 

In Vikramorvasiya Ad I verse 10 the poet 
:goes even a step further and says : 
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3r<?»r: g ^iNsr^t 

5?iPRq»T«: g wr«r g r 

?B«i « i%qq?Jig‘«ier^§:3r 
tlw'fg sr»T^fJi^r5^i%4 3^r'^r 5R5 ii 

(In creating her the Creator should have been the 
splendour-flinging Moon or Cupid who is love 
incarnale or Spring who is the abode of blossoms. 
How could the ancient sage who had become dull 
with scriptural study and whose longing had lurnerf 
away from lovely objeds, have created this heart- 
stealmg form !) 

Thus in these verses the poet hints that beauty 
has the freshness and glory of a piduie or a mental 
•reatlon and is not of the earth earthy and partakes, 
of the elements of splendour and charm and softness 
and steals our hearts away. 

Kalidasa gives us a clear and original vision ef 
ihe vital and essential elements of beauty. Flawless- 
ness is a fine element- In Malavikagnimitra Ad 
he says : (How flawless 

k beauty in all its attitudes !) He says again in the 
same Ad': strwT I (In 
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aH ks attitudes beauty has crescent splendour). 
The splendour is natural and not artificial 
— Sakuntala Act V verse 19), In Sakuntala A^t I 
Terse 22 he sugge^s that supreme beauty is semi- 
human and semi- divine and is the child of asceticism 
and divine loveliness and delight. Sakuntala is ihe 
daughter of Visvamitra and Men aka. 

fi sf^Ttric® ti 

^ow can there be such a manife^ation of loveliness 
among mortals ? A luminary aquiver with radiance 
does not spring up from the earth). 

He refers to the elements of SR®?! (quivering 
splendour) and rekha (eye-rivetting charm) in 
Sakuntala Adt VI verse 14. He points out aide 
that beauty does not depend on external aid for its 
attradtiveness. 

f^tw JtTfidaTfil, 14 
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(A lotus flower is lovely though surrounded by moss. 
The dark spot in the moon makes for loveliness. 
Thus she, with her dress of bark, is all the more 
charming. What does not set off and decorate the 
loveliness of those who have the sweetness of beauty?) 

He says further that jewels are as much de- 
Mrated by beauty of person as they are decorators 
of such beauty. 

(Kumarasambhava canto I verse 42) 

In Vikramorvasiya he says in Act II verse 3 : 

sTcjqRR ?r3R^?ir: ll 

(Her form is the ornament of her ornament and is 
the decorator of her decorations. Objects of similar 
beauty in creation should be compared to her higher 
beauty and not she to them). 

It seems to me that the verse which expresses 
be^ the very essence of beauty and which is one of 
the greatest verses of Kalidasa is the famous 1 0th 
verse in Sakuntala Adt II. 
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ar^oi goqRT *1531%^ 

^ fk\k: ii 

{Her faultless form is an unsmelt flower, a tender 
leaf unhandled by fingers, an unpierced gem, new 
and yet untasted honey, and the full fruit of virtuous 
and meritorious ads. 1 do not know whom the 
Creator has designed to enjoy it). 

We find in this verse a crescendo of similitudes. 
The flower and the leaf are fair and fresh but very 
frail and evanescent. A gem has a lasting splendour. 
Sweet lioney lias an added element of attraction. 
The simile of the full fruit of goodness has a psychi- 
cal element as well and shows that beauty has not 
•nly loveliness and softness and freshness and radi- 
ance and sweetness but is the gift of God to purky 
and goodness and devotion. 

We find also in Kalidasa’s works an assured 
conviction that beauty and baseness will not go 
together. In Act II of Sakuntala it is said : 
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(Such nobility of appearance will not be opposed Ig- 
nobility of soul). In Kumarasambhava canto V verse 
36 the poet says ; 

^iw9T5?jf5i^rH: ?T5^: i 

nag; n 

(O Parvati, the saying that beauty will not walk 
in evil paths is perfectly true. O beautiful one, thy 
purity is a guide even to ascetics). 

In the same spirit Shakespeare says in the Tempest : 

I “There’s nothing ill can dwell in such a temple". 

(Act V scene 2) 

Kalidasa is not content with delineating human 
beauty alone. He takes us step by step to higher 
and more glorious forms of beauty. la Sakuntala 
the radiant beauty of a child of a mortal and an 
immortal is delineated. In Meghasandesa he depicts 
the Yaksha (semi-divine) type of beauty. In 
Vikramorvasiya we are taken to the beauty of 
the world of gods Act II verse 21. 

The beauty of incarnate Lakshrai is described in: 
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Raghuvamsa. But it is in the Kumarasambhava 
that the poet has lavished all ihe resources of his 
wonderful art in delineating the supreme mother of 
the universe — the Goddess Uma who is the arche- 
type of all loveliness and the presiding deity ©f 
every glory of body and of soul. 

Such, according to the poet, is the nature of 
Beauty. He has described equally well the power 
of beauty over the human soul. In Raghuvamsa 
he sings in Canto VI about the mesmeric and fasci- 
nating beauty of Indumati and its effect on each of 
tiie assembled kings. In Kumarasambhava, canto I, 
verse 28 , he says that supreme beauty is not only an 
adorner but is also a purifier of life just as a flame 
adorns and purifies a lamp and as the Ganges 
adorns and purifies the three worlds and as perfect 
speech adorns and purifies the speaker. The poet 
says also that the disappearance of beauty from our 
vision is the setting of our auspiciousness and the 
end of the joy of our heart and the closure of the 
gate of heroism. 

(Malavikagnimitra Aot II ve«e I ))’ 
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Kalidasa delights in describing the loveliness of 
firls and women- He has surpassed himself in des- 
cribing the girlish loveliness and grace of Uma in 
canto I of Kumarasambhava. The verses describing 
Uma’s beauty are too many to quote here but they 
begin with the wonderful verse .* 

(Verse 32) 

(Like a fine painting lit with colours by the brush 
and like the lotus opened by the rays of the sun 
her form was touched by dawning youth into 
all-round loveliness). 

Innumerable are the verses of Kalidasa des- 
cribing in a perfect way the beauty of women. 
Malavika during the dance and the doh&da is dcs- 
ciibed in memorable verses. In Vd^ramorvasiya 
Chitralekha herself says about Urvasi s loveliness : 
aifq (1 wish that I might 

myself be Pururavas), This recalls a famous 
stanza about the beauty of Draupadi. Sakuntaia 
watering the trees is described in a perfedl verse in 
A(5l I verse 26. The love-lorn Sakuntaia is described 
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in an equally perfect verse in Act III, verse 7. 
The Yaksha’s wife is described in a fine verse* 
(verse 21) in the second part of Meghasandesa. 

The handsome looks of boys and men als© 
are vividly descrbed by Kalidasa. He says that 
the tender palm of the boy Bharata was like a 
half-blown lotus Hower blossoming at the touch of 
the young dawn. 

Prince Ayus also is finely described in Vihra- 
morvasiya. The poet describes King Dilipa as 
having a broad brea?^, the neck of a bull, the height 
of a sala tree, and mighty arms 

Similarly Raghu is described thus: 

(III, 34). 

Dushyanta is described in Sakuntala, Act II verse 4 
as tall and slim and ^rong (Pranasara). But the 
poet, though he was comparatively reticent about 
the beauty of men, lei himself go when he began to 
describe the great God Siva in his bridal form in 
the fifth canto of the Kumarasambhava. Even more 
wonderful is the description of God Siva in Kailasa 
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in the twelfth canto of the same poem. The beauty 
of old men in their glow of calm and benignity and 
spirituality is described iu the delineations of Kanva 
and Maricha in Sakumlala and especially of the 
seven holy sages in canto VI of Kumarasambhava. 

But the poet never regarded beauty by itself 
as the real culmination of life. A poet is naturally 
very sensitive to charm and loveliness and takes a 
keen delight in singing the attractiveness of beauty 
of face and foiai and figure- But Kalidasa knew 
well the real place of beauty in life and in super- 
Me# If beauty fills us with revere’" re and delight 
and with a feeling of deep tiiankfulness to the 
Creator, if it inspires us to moods of heroism and 
self-sacrifice and service and chivalry, if it takes us 
out of dullness and deadness of heart and selfishness 
of spirit, if it quickens a mood of divine self-forget- 
fulness in us, if, in short, it releases the God within 
us— then it is an uplifting power. If, on the other 
kand, it Increases our bondage to the senses, if it 
increases our earthiness, if it inflames our evil 
passions, if, in short, it releases the brute within us— 
then it is a degrading force. Kalidasa loved and 
glorified the uplifting type of beauty. He says in 
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«aBto VII verse 22 of Kutnarasainbhava that the 
fsuit ot feminine beauty and adornment is the joy of 
the husband’s eyes. In showing the failure of Uma's 
beauty to captivate the heart of God Siva and the 
success of Uma’s penance in achieving that end, 
Kalidasa has made us realise that beauty should lead 
to devotion and that devotion would lead to God. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Kalidasa as a Poet of Love. 


J^ALIDASA 'S poetry of Love is even more 
remarkable than his poetry of Nature or his 
jioetry of Beauty. The poet says that the fulfilment 
•f beauty is in love- (fsrJig \k 

Kumarasambhava, canto V verse, I ). The highest 
fulfilment of the human personality is in love ; 
and a poet’s title to the reverential love homage 
of the universal heart depends largely, if not 
e-xclusively, upon his treatment of the eternal and 
eternally intere^ing theme of love. Love is the 
Stock-in-trade of all poets. But the ordinary poets 
merely give us rosewater showers of fine words such 
as spring and flower and beauty and passion and 
sweetness and bliss. It is only the great poets who 
kavc a true vision of the very heart of love and 
bring to us the mo^ intimate essence of love’s bliss 
and blessedness. 


H18 GENIUS, IDEALS AND INFLUENCE 17T 

The problem of sex has always, next to the 
problem of the soul, been the mo^ urgent and 
insistent and perplexing of problems. Men and' 
women, being the descendants of men and women,, 
have each a percentage of masculinity and fcmini- 
neness in their natures. Each human being is thus 
in reality epicene in type. Do we not see the subli- 
mation of this concept in the divine figure of 
Ardhanarisvara ? But the modern man — and for 
the matter of that the modern woman also, — do not 
know what is the true balance of the two elements 
in each human being. It is one of the lading glories 
of the Hindu mind that it knew the secrets of the 
problem of sex as well as it knew the secrets of the 
problem of soul. 

It has been found out by moderii science that 
the sexual act is not one of the necessities of life. 
Dr, Mayor says : “No peculiar disease nor an 
abridgement of the duration of life can be ascribed 
to continence’*. Unre^rained sexual thought and 
appetite are the bane of civilised man. We do not 
meet with such a phenomenon in the animal king-^ 
dom. While the sexual pleasure is one of the 
deepest pleasures of the human sy^em, it is not of 
K. ii. 12 
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the essence of love but is a concomitant of love. It 
has been well said : “Sexual desire is primarily a 
mental stale which it is within their power to control. 
The less thought that is given to it, the happier wiN 
be the marriage”. Jn modern times over*sexuaHty 
has brought about pessimism in life and literature. 
Man mu^ know how to curb his false sex-appetite 
•f to-day and to become more cha^e. The modem 
freedom of divorce and the still more modern heresy 
•f companionate marriage are the rocks on which 
modern civilisation will split and go to pieces. The 
modern riot of sexual indulgence leads /to loss af 
charm and magnetism and spirituality alike. 

Unless we realise these truths we can never 
understand Hindu Poetics. Till then the Hindu 
ideal of an unseverable union during life for the sake 
of a life beyond life and the Hindu gospel of regard- 
ing the husband as God would seem to me barbarous 
and to be due to the continuous domination of man 
over woman during the ages of universal history. TiH 
ihen the Hindu giorihcation of continence {Brahma- 
charya) and the Hindu rules about sexual intercourse 
would seem to be a delusion and a snare. The Lord 
describes in the Gita that Brahmacharya is a physi- 
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cal tapas or austerity. Is it not significant that the 
same word Brahmacharya signifies both sexual 
continence and true spirituality } The ancient Hindu 
knew the inter-relations of vital force and mental 
jorce and spiritual force much better than the self* 
laudatory modern man. Love-force and sex-force 
are inter-linked but are not identical. In the animal 
kingdom we see sex-force but not love-force but the 
sex-forr.>„ is regulated by instindl and rhythmical in 
its operation and periodicity. In man it is linked to 
love-force. But the higher element should not lead 
to the perversion of the lower element. It should 
preserve the values of the lower element and sub- 
limate sex-force into soul-force. The Hindus knew 
and proclaimed that sensuality is not love. Their 
declaration that marriage is for begetting offspring is 
one mode of declaring this truth. 

It is in the excitable and impressionable period 
•f youth that young men and young women have 
to be guarded with care against sensuality. In a 
recent book on Sex-Force it is stated : “Physicians 
and others who are in a position to know accurately 
make the statement that ninety percent of ail the 
girls who marry enter the wedded state impure. 
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especially in this counlry and in France ; the 
percentage is not so high in England where young 
girls are still closely chaperoned”. The Hindus 
dodrine of the so-called unfitness of women for 
independence has of course been misunderstood and 
misrepresented and reviled. It is well-known that 
Hindu women enjoyed in the past a very large 
measure of independence and even now enjoy » 
comparatively large measure of independence. 
There is no doubt that the circle of their liberty has- 
lo be widened having regard to the needs of modern 
life. But there is as much common sense as senti- 
ment, as much reason as custom, in the ancient 
institutions of India which require a woman lo be 
dependent on her father or her husband or her son. 
Such a rule of life safeguards purity and enkindles- 
protective affection. What modern woman gains in 
liberty she loses in pure love and protective affection. 
Who can cast the figures of the soul and prepare a 
correct balance-sheet of inner loss and inner gain ? 

Thus in the true ideal of love, personal pleasure^ 
aad racial Instinct, and mental affinity, and spiritual 
union are important and vital factors. I shall show 
presently how all these factors are stressed by our 
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immortal poet. Personal physical pleasure is a strong 
factor but is not at all the primary factor. There 
is in it, however refined it may be, an element of 
•grossness and sensuality and even animality. The 
next higher sublimation of it is in the element of the 
perpetuation of the racial life. We owe everything 
•to the past and we can never serve the past and 
repay the debt except by service to the incarnation 
of the past in the future. But even the propagation 
•of the race is not the highest end of sexdife. The 
a- sexual propagation of life is known in the plant 
•world. God surely intended the sex-life to subserve 
higher purposes as well. It leads to a higher vitality 
and magnetic power, and a more glorious life of 
the senses and the mind. It has been said well : 
■“What really happens is that in this congenial com- 
panionship between two members of opposite sex, 
two poles, the positive and negative, are united 
forming a magnetic battery through which magnetic 
forces pour into both”. The good and beautiful 
woman will unconsciously pull up her beloved into 
a higher region of sense-life and mind-life. The 
highest attainments in the fine arts have been due 
'to the unconscious charm and loveliness and influence 
of woman. Last but not least is the upward leap 
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of the spiritual life due to the influence of love*. 
A raau under its influence becomes more kind to all,, 
more unselfish^ more reverential, and more full of 
devotion* The poet shows this mo^ perfedlly in 
Sakuntala. But let me not anticipate* 

Even at the risk of appearing prurient, 1 wish 
to ^ale that the vital energy of man has the sexual 
manifestation as only one of its many manifestations* 
Its higher use is to get absorbed in the system so as 
to increase a man’s physical power and mental 
power and power of will by which alone he will be 
able to realise God in his heart. The sexual 
should be regarded as a sacrament and should be 
indulged in according to the higher law. It has been 
said well ; “Sexual union should take place only 
when there is a desire for a child and then it should 
occur only when there is complete unity of desire^ 
and should be so conducted as to express gentleness 
and delicacy”. Dr. Nichols says : “It is a medical 
~a physiological — fact, that the be^ blood in the 
body goes to form the elements of reproduction in 
both sexes. In a pure and orderly life this matter is* 
reabsorbed. It goes back into the circulation ready 
to form the flneil brain, nerve and muscular tissue*. 
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This li(e oi maa, carried back and diffused throo^ 
the syAem, makes him manly, Strong, brave, heroic. 
The suspension of the use of the generative organs 
is attended with a notable increase of bodily and 
mental vigor and spiritual life”. In Kumarasambhava, 
III, 69, the glory of this self- control ) is des- 
cribed in glowing terms. Once again let me not 
anticipate- 

In short, modern selfishness and modern luxury 
and modern sex- mania form a trinity of demons. 
Hurry and competition and strain are due to selfish- 
ness. Liquor and drugs and spiced and seasoned 
viands are due to luxury. I do not narrate the effects 
of sex* mania in detail as the list would be appalling 
and long but every one can draw it up easily enough. 
It seems to me that a study of Kalidasa’s ideals of 
love will be a powerful force making for the attain- 
ment of sanity and sweetness and spirituality b 3 r 
modern love. 

The love poetry of each race is the truest test 
of its innate refinement. Judged by this test the 
Indian people occupy a very high place. According 
to Indian thought, the senses are called devas or the 
pure and shining ones. It is the mind that can rise 
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to the heights o( purity or sink to the depths of 
impurity. It is in relation to sex that the mind 
attains to lofty heights of purity or sinks to low 
depths of impurity. The Hikidus knew well that 
the joy of sex-life is enhanced by the unobtrusion of 
the sex-idea. They were as much experts in Arthe 
Sastra (science of wealth) and Kama Saslra (science 
of enjoyment) as in Dharma Sastra (science of 
conduct) and Moksha Sastra (science of religion). 
They knew that the love-emotion during the separa- 
tion of lovers has a higher purity and spiritual value 
than even the love-emotion during the union of 
lovers. They knew, in short, all the subtle shades 
of the emotion of love and its physical manifestations 
and spiritual reactions. That is why Hindu love- 
poetry is so exquisite and chaste and pure. Though 
perhaps it does not rise to the heights occasionally 
reached in the We^ ia delineating the transfigura- 
tion of the world during the romance of fir^ love, 
it has greater depth and amplitude and subtlety and 
vision. Among the poets of love in India, Kalidasa 
•ccupies the throne of supremacy by the acclama- 
tion of all. 

I shall first deal with Kalidasa's ideals of love 
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and with his description of the general aspeds of 
love and of the special and particular aspeds of 
love. Speaking about his ideals of love, it is note- 
worthy that he always proclaims that love (Kama) 
should never override Dharma. In canto 111 
verse 6 of Kumarasambhava Cupid asks Indra 
whether he should overwhelm the artha (wealth) 
and dharma (rightousness) of any person. 

Such a Cupid was reduced to ashes by God Siva. 
It was only after Parvali’s penance won where her 
beauty failed that the Lord revived Cupid in 
response to the prayers of the Gods. 

Kalidasa has clearly taught that love is the result 
^f ante- natal union. In a famous verse in Sakuntala 
—which is one of the mo^ beautiful verses in all 
4iterature — he says : 

(Act V verse 2) 
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(The reason why even a happy man, when he sees 
beautiful things or hears harmonious sounds, becomes- 
(■11 of a vague melancholy is that his antenatal 
companionships rooted in his emotional nature are 
remembered by him without their rising to the 
surface of his consciousness). 

The same idea is well expressed in RossettiV 
well- known ^nnett : 

‘'O born with me somewhere that men forget 
And though in years of sight and sound unmet 
Known for my soul's birth-partner well enough”. 

Kalidasa expressly says in Raghuvamsa, VII, 
15; *rjfr f? (the mind knows the 

attachments of former lives). In a famous stanza 
in Raghuvamsa, (XIV, 66), Sita says that she will- 
pradise penances so that she may attain Rama 
again as her beloved but without any possibility of 
the pain of separation. 

?i«ir ^ ^ fgswln: ii 

Kalidasa has taught also that it is the element 
of pure emotion that is of value in love and that the 
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element of physical union is a merely subsidiary and'- 
subordinated element. Indian writers on Erotics 
and i^sthetics never stressed sexual pleasure as the 
be-all and the end-all of love. They knew that 
absence maketh the heart grow fonder and that the 
passion of love shines better in separation ( V ipra- 
lambha sringara) than in union ( Sambhoga sringara). 
Kalidasa expressly says m Malavikagnimitra Act 
III verse 15. 

e*?T»Twr?*T ^t%« wf srr% i 

(I am not enamoured of the union between the 
loveless and the passionate. Far belter is the death 
of two equally passionate lovers who have no hope 
•f mutual attainment at all). 

Kalidasa shows also how equally important 
in love is the duty of handing on the torch of life 
to the generations to come. Having received the 
gift of life and culture from our forefathers, we can 
discharge our debt (^) to them only by handing 
on the heritage— undiminished and if possible aug- 
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tiBented— to those who are to be our successors aiwl 
theirs as well. That is why he says in Raghuvamsa, 
Canto I, that the kings of the solar race entered 
upon the married state for the sake of offspring. 
In Sakuntala the king mourns that his ancestors 
would be grief-stricken at the failure of the line. 
Such an attitude towards love is not due to any 
inherent joylessness but is due to a perception of the 
higher and nobler and larger aspects of love in 
preference to its narrow and personal aspects. 

Kalidasa proclaimed in ihrillin® tones the joy- 
element in love. None has sung about love’s bliss 
in more glad or eloquent ur convincing terms. The 
sudden investment of the world with a new radiance 
and a new sweetness when the lamp of love is light- 
ed in the heart is repeatedly described by him in 
his poems and plays. In Meghasandesa (II, 22), 
the Yaksha refers to his beloved wife as his second 
life. In Vikramorvasiya Act III verse 19 king 
Pururavas declares that the sovereignty of the world 
is not so sweet as service unto his beloved. In 
the description of Uma and Siva, of Aja and 
Indumati, and of other ideal lovers, the poet is 
never tired of describing the access of joy that comes 
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to the heart with the, dawn of love, Nay in 
Kumarasambhava, V, 95 the poet says that ev«» 
God Siva was full of the impatient delight of love 
and asks ; “If the desires of love can touch and 
affed even God, will they not overwhelm ordinary 

.V »* 

men ? 

Proceeding now to deal with Kalidasa’s 
description of the general aspects of love, he points 
out how the world is dark to love denied and 
bright to love triumphant. In Vikramorvasiya Aet 
III verses 20 to 22, he says that the same lunar 
rays and Cupid’s arrows which were a source of 
agony to the unhappy lover, are a source of joy to the 
happy lover, that the joy of love granted after the 
pain of love denied is doubly pleasurable because 
sweet is pleasure after pain just as the shade of trees 
is sweeter to the sunburnt man, and that the lover 
would rejoice if during union the nights would be 
as long as they seemed during separation. The 
humility of true love is well expressed in Raghu* 
vamsa, VIII, 49. There Aja laments that he must 
have been a false lover because his beloved left him 
for the world without any previous warning what- 
ever. The poet says further that lovers look at 
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everything through the eye of love and ia relatiw 
to their love’s happiness or unhappiness (^f*0 HtlT 
Sakuntala, II, 2, See also Malavikagni- 
milra, III, 10). 

A special feature which has to be noticed ia 
regard to Kalidasa’s love-poetry is that he has 
described often the later love of men but always the 
first and only love of women. It almost looks 
as if he was of opinion that man’s tenderness in love 
is a later growth while woman’s tenderness in love 
is instindive, innate, and natural. But the later 
love of the good man is in its way as true and tender 
and deep as the early and only love of woman. In 
the description of Uma’s penance and bridal bliss, 
he hints also that the passion of love which springs 
up in the pure soul of a woman trained in ways of 
austerity and renunciation is the sweetest and 
noblest and highest thing in life. 

It is also worthy of notice that the poet utters 
a note of warning against giving the rein to sexual 
passion under the sway of a youthful and beautiful 
face. In Sakuntala, V, 24, he makes Sarngarava say: 
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(Hence secret union should be the result of delibera- 
tion. The affedion born in hearts whose true 
■ature is not tested and known turns into hate). 

In Sakuntala we see also how the play begins 
in hunt and ends in peace. The hunt of love is a 
delight but mere physical rapture leads often to 
trouble and has to be spiritualised into the abiding 
peace of emotional tenderness. In the story about 
'Urvasi’s going away on seeing her son and about 
Indra’s grace resulting in her stay in her husband’s 
home along with their son, the poet makes us feel 
that very often the brief romance of physical passion 
and pleasure vanishes after the birth of a child and 
that the best gift of Providence as the result of our 
«wn self-restraint and self-purification is the gift ot 
that higher and holier love which is in right relation 
to the past and the present and the future and 
which finds in love a fulfilment of life in all its 
variety of a nexus of obligations. In Vikramorvasiya 
the poet tells us also how Urvasi is won back by 
the touch of the gem which was born from the 
Goddess Gouri’s feet and thus tells us by a beautiful 
symbol that even the ecstacy of first love has to be 
rewon and recaptured ki a higher imd a -holier mood 
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if it is to i>e not a brief conflagration of joy but a 
steady glow of bliss. 

1 shall refer in a later chapter to love in its 
domestic aspect when 1 deal with Kalidasa^s ideals 
©f womanhood. It may, however, be mentioned 
here that the truest love bases itself on dharma and 
rewarded with the highest bliss. In Kumara- 
sambhava, V, 38, God Siva tells Parvali that 
dharma seems to him to be the essence of Trivargm* 
{dharma and artha and koma), because she took 
her stand on dharma alone and sought it withoul 
caring for wealth or pleasuie : 

II 

Kalidasa thus emphasises the moral and spiritual' 
aspects of love. He says about Arundhati that 
she appeared to be the incarnate fulfilment and 
fruit of husband’s penance. (Kumarasambhava, 
VI, 1 1), He says also that faithful wives are the 
fundamental cause of all righteous acts and duties’ 
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i) In- the same 

verse he says about Ai undhali that when God Siva 
saw her he desired to marry a pure and noble 
women because the love of a pure and holy and 
loving woman is the fulfilment of life 

— Kumarasambhava, VI, 13). 

1 shall now proceed to describe briefly the 
poet’s description of special and particular 
aspeds of love. In Malavikagnimilra, 11, 2 and 
Sakuntala, III, 3, we have the usual conventional 
inveighment again^ the moon and agaln^ Cupid. 
More lntere:^ing are Kalidasa’s observations about 
the peculiarities of the emotion of love. He says 
that true love is scornful of scandal. 

(Kumarasambhava, V, 82). 

He points out also that when love is obtruded, 
it, like an obtruded river, chafes but pursues its 
course (Vikramorvasiya, III, 8). 

The poet says further that the fir^l response of 
a woman in love is not by words but by physical 
manife^ations. 

K. II. 13 
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(Meghasandesa, I, 28). 

His special greatness is his perfedl and minute obser- 
vation and deleniation of such physical manifestations 
of love. He describes the growth of love in 
Malavikagnimitra, !V, 1. Agnimilra says there that 
the tree of love had its root in heat uig about the 
beloved's beauty, that it put forth its tender leaf of 
passion when she was seen, and that it had its buds 
when his hairs Stood on end thrilled by bliss at her 
touch and asks when he could taste the fruit of 
delight on the tree of love.' He says in Adt 111, 
verse I , that the body may become thin as the joy 
of embrace is denied and the eyes may be full of 
tears as she could not be seen and asks why there 
should be grief in the heart because it is never 
separated from her evenior a moment. 

The poet notes the difference between the 
physical manifestations of new love and love per- 
fe«5ted by time. In Malavikagnimitra, IV, 8 he 
says that the woman full of new-born love desires 
to see well her lover’s form but is too shy to do so. 
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In Raghuvatnsa, IX, 34 he says that her words 
are few because of her bashfulness 
wr:). Uma is described in Kumarasambhava, 
III, 68, as landing before God Siva with shy and 
half-turned face and bashfnl looks expressing her 
love silently by her thrilled and eloquent frame. See 
also Raghuvamsa, VI, 81. A beautiful verse in 
Raghuvamsa (VII, 23) describes this shy druggie 
of young lovers to have a full view of each other. 

But the moil perfecl expression of such shy mani- 
festations of love is in Sakuntala : (1, 20, 27; 11. 
.2, 1 1, 12,). 1 shall seledl for special mention here 
aome of these beautiful stanzas : 

^4 *11% I 

*1 1 cflr^^^rt M 
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(Slie does not mingle her words with mine but she 
lends her ears when I speak. She never faces m? 
but her looks are never away from me), 

ilf ir q 5irKa 

JT ir tT?^T ^ ^ it 

a? a 

?f;5fr qi^FR hri i 

aTr9?F%^^q?frr 

(When 1 am in front of her, her gaze is withdrawn.. 
She smiles with delight as if she smiles at something 
else. Her love, checked by her (bashfulness), was 
neither revealed nor concealed). She stays a while, 
saying that a grass pricked her foot, so that she 
may have a farewell lov^-look at her lover ; she 
pauses to release her uncaught garment from the 
branches of the tree so that she may gaze once more. 
The most beautifili ^ all these stanzas is perhaps* 
that describing Sakuntala writing her love-letter : 
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^oaT%3?r sF«rqR ii 

(Ad HI, verse 12) 

1 he yearning and steady love-look of the woman 
whose love has been tested and perfeded by lime 
is thus described by the poet : 

(Raghuvamsa, 11, 19) 

(She drank her husband’s returning form with 
unwinking eyes which seemed to be famished and 
hungry for such sight of her beloved)* 

The poet describes equally well the physical 
ttianifestaiAons of love in men during the first gaze 
of love, during marriage, and during later life. The 
thrilling of the body at the first touch of the beloved 
is described in Vikramorvasiya, I, 13, Raghuvamsa, 
Vll, 22, and Kumarasambhava VII, 77. He 
describes minutely the physical manifestations of 
desire {Sringara cheshtah) in the assembled princes 
when Indumati entered the hall of nuptial choice. 

The poet describes also various other special 
aspects of love. Love's dream is described in 
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Kumarasambhava, V, 57, and Malavikagnimitra 
IV, II. Equally well are described love’s moods 
of day-dream and reverie and longing in Vikramor- 
vasiya, III, 15, and Act VI of Sakuntala. He is 
an expert also in describing the messengers of love 
and other elements of emotional value in relation to 
the feeling of love as described in Indian Kama 
Sastra (EroticsX 

The highest ideal of love is described by Kali- 
dasa in relation to Uma. All human love approxi- 
mates to divine love to the extent to which it aims 
at that noble ideal of beauty attaining bliss through 
love perfected by penance. The poet says that 
Uma’s love rounded to full-orbed glory and attained 
the perfection of winning one half of her lord^s 
form as her own, 

(Kumarasambhava, VII, 8) 

^rrstsif awii ii 

(Do, I, 50) 




CHAPTER VIII. 


Kalidasa’s Ideals of Boyhood and 
Education and Manhood. 

1^ N the natural course of the ascent of thought in 
this work we now arrive at Kalidasa’s ideals 
®t boyhood and manhood. The world is kept 
ydung and sweet and noble and spiritual and God* 
ward by the children as by the flowers in the earth 
and the stars in the sky. In the pageant of life 
glorified which we find in Kalidasa’s pages, the 
boys occupy a noble and prominent place. 

No other poet has depicted with such truth 
and tenderness the natural affection which a loving 
father feels for his children. He says in Kumara* 
sambhava, XI, 17, about Uma’s feeling when she 
saw Kumara ; etr 4 ^^HCwho does not 

feel the very madness of ecstaey at the birth of a 
son }). He says further that she was unable to see 
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hff i<>n 88 file was ot joy .jfeut. tBai 

she felt him witii,«,1l^r;“3iaii^s wra ej^nenced an 
unspeakable and ad'bl'dsial 4e^^t. 

«r st a ajqnjimsf^ 

sil'l 

(Kumarasambhava, XI, 18). 

In the same terms he describes the feeling of the 
mothers of Rama and Lakshmana for them. 

(Raghuvamsa, XIV, 2). 

In the very same terms he describes Dilipa’s love 
for Raghu. 

cqi% i 

1! (Do, III, 25). 

jPururavas says about Prince Ayus that on seeing 
him his eyes filled with tears of joy and his heart 
^was full of yearning love and his mind was full of 
a tranquil bliss and that he yearned with a quivering 
frame to hug and fold the boy in a close embrace. 
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1^4 *m^r: srmft i 

R^rW ’»R<5S«i': II 

§titq {%3 gn nigqjia^ i 

(Vikramorvasiya, V, 9 and 1 1) 

Equally lovely is the description in Sakunlala Act 
VII, verse 19. In verse 17, Dushyanta says that 
lucky arc those who have on them the clu^t on the 
persons of their children whose causeless smiles 
disclose their pearling teeth and who lisp sweetly 
and climb into the laps of their fathers. 

J?r^5rr^T9if?er ii 


Equally fine is the description of the love which 
Prince Ayus feels for his father. 
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ft?rr «Tm*r i 

f«r*»t 0^1 ^c: II 

(Vikramorvasiya, V, 10) 

In Raghuvamsa, XVI !!» 11 the poet says that 
obedience is of the essence of filial aifedion and 
that longing is of the essence of paternal affedlion. 

Hat ft a*! i 

« aa fs^r wjjw ii 

The boys described in Kalidasa’s works are 
of a winsome and attractive type, Rama as a bey 
is described with cnthusia ai in Raghuvamsa. The 
poet says about him ff a ^tnl^a (in the 
case of great and heroic souls, youth is not counted 
at all — Raghuvamsa, XI, 1). Kusa, Lava, Ayus, 
Bharata, and Kumara form a wonderful galaxy. 
They are handsome, gifted, heroic of soul, full of 
reverence to elders, and experts in self-control. 
Bharata was well called Sarvadamana (the tamer 
of all). Bharata, hugging a lion's cub in sport and 
beating the cub’s mother despite its snarling, is a 
6ne subject for a painter and has been beautifully 
painted by Ravivarma. There is a great deal ol 
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suggediveness in Kalidasa’s description of Bharata 
as conceived in a hermitage and as brought up iat 
heaven. He sugge^s thereby that only boys bora 
of self-control and trained in purity are fit to be the 
rulers of Indra's sacred land which has derived its 
name from Bharata. Such children alone will be 
the glory of the family and of the nation. In 
Malavikagnimitra Act V Queen Dharini is praised 
as being a V eerasooh (the mother of a hero). The 
poet in de^ribing the boyhood and youth of Raghu 
idealises the youth of India. 

Kalidasa gives us also noble ideas about the 
methods and ideals of education. He points out 
that he is the be^ teacher who has both learning, 
and power of instruction. 

i%8t i%?ii 

srfHBiqfneisn hb ii 

(Malavikagnimitra, I, 16 )c 

In fact it is by teaching that learnt knowledge be- 
comes one’s own and one becomes an expert in it 
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2ft4 

(W%%€fSN €4: R^'nra'r *r^llf)— Malavikagni- 

mitra, Act I). When a teacher has a clever pupil, 
the latter so quickly learns what is taught and 
improves upon it that it seems as if the learner teaches 
the teacher in his turn, and the imparted instruction 
becomes a thing of beauty, like the drop of rain 
water in an oyster becoming a pearl of great price. 

*t«ir rtw i 

(Malavikagnimitra, I, 5, 6) 

i%qr Tf q«T?T% t 

(RagI luvamsa, III, 29) 

The te^ of a sound education Is its power to ^and 
the te^ of competent judges. Life is the te^ tube 
of education. 

R 35?Trg q: ii 

(Do, 11,9) 
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The poet teaches also that children's minds are 
not a mere tabula rosa and that they come into the 
world with inclinations and aptitudes and powers 
and gifts and graces acquired in previous births. 
He says about Unid : 

at 

(Kumarasambhava, I, 30) 
% 

(To her, who acquired knowledge with wonderful 
frasp and assimilative power, the aspects of know- 
ledge acquired in previous births came voluntarily, 
juil as the rows of suns haunt the Ganga in autmn 
and tlie inherent luminous glows of creepers return 
to them during the night). 

The student should never question the authority 
of the teacher or the propriety of his commands, 
(wirr 3^11 F^aghuvamsa, XIV, 46). The 

poet emphasises again and again the importance of 
Study and Brahmacharya. He says about the 
kings of the solar race that they learnt all aspedts of 
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knowledge in their youth Raghu- 

vamsa, canto 1 verse 8;— tTtlR — Raghuvamsa, 

Hi, 30). The acquired knowledge should be clari- 
jled and perfedled by converting precept into pra<?lice, 

Raghuvamsa. I. 88). 

The true aim and ideal and value of education 
are ^ated by Kalidasa to be the puiiiication as well 
as the ornamentation of life. He says that Himavan 
was purified arJ adorned by Parvati’s birth juSt as a 
lamp is by the flame or the three worlds are by the 
Ganga or a learned man is by perfe(?t speech. 

jurrofssif 

Kt^r 

ft-iti w II 

(Kumarasambhava, I, 28) 

The true aim of education is thus not mere prepara- 
4ion for livelihood or social life or even citizenship — 
great as these ideals are — but the preparation for a 
.rich and full and pure life by which alone man is 
fed from the unreal unto the real and from darkness 
jmte light and from death unto immortality (ajittit 
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*ir nBB'i m nnn and 

— to use the language of the Upanishads)- 

The poet teaches that only such youth who 
are trained by such ideals of education can attain 
and realise the highest ideals of manhood and main* 
tain and perfect and transmit the loftiest ideals of 
Indian life- As 1 am describing in detail in a later 
chapter Kalidasa’s ideals of life, 1 shall refer here 
only to a tew general features. The heroism of true 
manhood is shown not only on the battlefield and 
amidst the clash of arms but also during a hundred 
occasions of seeming triviality in daily life. “Peace 
hath her victories no less renowned than war.” 
Daily and ordinary life has her heroisms no less 
renowned than an international war on a colossal 
scale. Wordsworth’s Happy Warrior 

"is the generous spirit, who, when brought 
Among the tasks of real life, hath wrought 
Upon the plan that pleased his boyish thought ; 
Whose high endeavours are an inward light 
That makes the path before him always bright* 


Whose, powers shed round him in the common 

strife* 
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Or mild! concerns of ordinary life, 

A constant influence, a peculiar grace ; 

But who, if he be called upon to face 

Some awful moment to which Heaven has joined 

Great issues, good or bad for human kind, 

Is happy as a lovei ; and attired 

Wllh sudden brightness like a man inspired’’ 

In the same tune sings Kalidasa : 

gflrrn^: It 

(Raghuvamsa, I, 13, 15) 

(Broad of chest, bull- necked, tall as the sala tree, 
and mighty of arm, Dilipa looked as if he were the 
kshatriya or protective genius incarnate in a form fit 
for the high duties of life. His wisdom was in 
harmony with his personal charm ; his learning was 
in harmony with his wisdom ; his endeavours were 
in harmony with his learning ; and his achievements, 
were proportionate to his high endeavours). In 
Dilipa, in Raghu, and especially in Sri Rama, and 
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in a minor degree in the kings in his plays the poet 
has given to us fine ideals of manly life. 

In describing Dushyanta in Sakuntala the poet 
hints and suggests that a pure and noble and passion- 
ate love glorifies and uplifts a man’s entire nature 
and fires him with the loftiest ambitions and ideals. 
Xill Dushyanta met SaJ^uniala he was an ordinary 
monarch. But his pure love for !icr revealed him 
to himself and to others in a new light. He felt and 
said that his mind was Arya (noble) and that men 
of pure nature have their ways in life made clear 
for them by an inner light. After his love is testecT 
in the fire of sorrow, his pure and noble affection 
for his pure and noble wife has increased his fund 
of compassion and affedion for ail. He feels in 
him the surge of a new protective tenderness and 
has it announced by beat of drum that all who lo$l 
their nearest and dearest could turn to him as their 
friend and kinsman. The poet represents the king 
as becoming, after his great and holy love, not only 
fit for discharging the highest tasks and duties of 
life but also fit for the companionship of sages and 
gods and destined to be the father of the ruler ot' 
the world. 


K. It. 14 
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In the case of true manhood, love is thus a 
purifying and ennobling and uplifting force. Kali- 
dasa is never weary of emphasising further that love 
if it is to ennoble and divinise the nature of man 
should never be free or licentious or illicit love. He 
has no innocent adulteries or grand improper and 
illicit passions in his poems and plays. He says in 
Raghuvamsa XV!, 8: 

I (the minds of the self- coni rolled kings of 
Raghu’s line naturally turn away from the wives of 
others). Dushyanta, when he cannot recall to hk 
mind that he had wooed and won the fair Sakua- 
tala, resolutely withdraws his attracted gaze from 
her face, saying «?#.„( the wife of 

another should not be gazed at). 

He says further: 

i 

ft f,f^: u 

(Sakuntala, V, 28) 

'(The moon makes the lilies blossom and the sun the 
l»tus flowers. The minds of men of self-control 
Ilirn away fromihe lo^ pfThe wives of others). 
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God Siva in his Brahtnachari form is described 
as in Kumarasambhava, V, 32, as looking at her 
with freight and unlonging looks ( 
when he had to speak to her. In ail his works the 
poet insists on the (ad that it is only pure and self- 
tedrained and noble and moral and spiritualised 
iove that is capable of rousing all the latent energies 
and potencies of the soul and enabling a man to 
achieve the salvation of his country and his people 
and also of his own individual soul by fitting it for 
divine communion. 

The poet describes with enthusiasm the readi- 
ness of true manliood to take up all the manifold 
tasks of life in. the right spirit and discharge the 
complex duties of life in an ade(]uate measure. 
Throughout his works he shows ,how true manhood 
is ever ready to fling away life as a sacrifice if the 
call of the country or its religion is to that effed. 
In describing Sri Rama the poet idealises true man- 
hood and shows how it is full of equipoise and 
readiness and a sacrificial and consecrated spirit. 

Such a manhood grows Wronger *and sweeter 
in spirit as it passes into old age. Kalidasa’s old 
men are among the mod attractive of his creations. 
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Raghu in Kis old age and Kanva in his hermitage 
are described with evident love and reverence and 
enthusiasm. 7 hey are not sour or dour but are 
full of a ripe and mellow sweetness of spirit and a> 
calm and balanced tenderness and compassion for 
all. Nay, the poet says that the irue^ manhood- 
is lliat which is consecrated to the highest culture 
in youth and devoted to the loftiest duties and 
delights of life in manhcv/c! and is full of the spirit 
of meditation and renunciation in old age and 
capable of giving up the body by Yoga. 

(Raghuvamsa, I, Sy 

In the appreciation of poetry and painting and 
music and architecture and sculpture the angle of 
vision is of supreme importance. I have long felt 
that, though in Sakuntala the sringara rasa (the 
love-emotion) occupies a high place, the poet with 
that subtle suggesliveness in which he is an acknow- 
ledged expert makes us feel that he is giving us an 
epic of Indian heroism as a subdued and secondary 
note and that the play is a glorification of Vira rasa 
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«s well. I shall recur to this feature from another 
point of view in my chapter on Kalidasa's portrai- 
ture of Indian civilisation. The poet introduces 
into the play prophecies of Bharata's coming and 
predidlions of Bharata’s glory. The hermits bless 
Dushyanla by saying that he should have a son who 
would be a great •protedor and rule the earth 

The sage Kanva blesses 
Sakuntala by saying that her son was to be without 
a rival (apratiratha). When the boy is brought 
on the scene, he is described as handsome and 
brave and full of love and reverence. Nay, he 
is given the name of Sarvadamana (the tamer of 
.all). The sage Mancha prophecies that he shall 
be called Bliarata as he shall -protect the world 
It is most fitting that such an ideal 
boy so born and trained and so full of the spirit of 
heroism and conquest (including the heroism of self- 
conquest) should give his name to the ideal land. 




CHAPTER IX. 

Kalidasa’s Ideals of Girlhood and 
Education and Womanhood. 

^TIHE poet’s delineation of girlliood and woman- 
iiood is as charming and true as his descrip- 
tion of boyhood and manhood. Indeed one can go 
further and say that his insight info the woman’s 
mind and heart and soul is even truer and more 
intimate and vivid than his insight into the nature 
of man. None of the poets of India — excluding of 
course Valmiki in his portraiture of Sita—has 
excelled Kalidasa in the presentation of true and 
real and yet idealised pictures of the highest aspects 
and graces of Indian womanhood. 

Kalidasa’s most loving idealisation of girlhood 
is found in his description of Uma in Kumara* 
sambhava. It is even more attractive and charming 
than his fine sketches of boyhood. He says that 
her father’s attachment to her was even greater 
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than his attachment to his son, and that he was- 
purified and adorned by her birth. The poet des- 
cribes her girlish games and sports {Bala Lila or 
Kreeda Rasa). His description of the growmg 
grace and loveliness of Uma is one of the finest 
things in literature. Thus the poet’s idealisation of 
Uma shows the hollowness of the charge that the 
Hindus dislike the birth of girls. The preference 
for boys is due to ceremonial and spiritual considera- 
tions. But the call of the heart for a beautiful and 
graceful and gracious female child was felt by the 
Hindus at least as much as by other races in the 
world. In fact there enters into their love for girls 
a finer and more intensive tenderness, because 
the girl is but a brief light in the family and must 
be taken away soon to light another home when 
she becomes most loving and lovable and capable 
of service and tenderness. The famous verses ia 
Act IV of Sakuntala speak far themselves : 
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(Knowing that Sakuntala shall leave to-day my 
heart is full of yearning. My throat feels gripped 
hy unshed tears, and my eyes are bereft of the 
power of seeing owing to my agitation of mind. Suck 
is the trepidation of myself, a forest-dweller, as the 
result of affection ; how much must dwellers in 
homes be affected by the pain caused by their new 
separation from their daughters?) 

arm 

atrar : sr«t« 

(A female child is property belonging to another. 
Having sent her to her husband, my mind has 
become calm and clear like that of a man who has 
returned to the owner what was given to him as 
deposit for safe custody). 

Thus the two elements of Vtkaniha ( jonging 
and Njj/asa (deposit) have united to make the rela- 
tion ^f^e~ parent to the daughter a relation of 
peculiar delicacy and beauty and spirituality and 
ooderness and sweetness in fndia. 
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The education of girls to fit them to become 
incarnations of the Indian genius and the mothers 
of the India of the future is not left untouched by 
the poet. When describing Uma’s education the 
poet describes that the faculties and sciences of 
which she was the mistress in the previous incarna- 
tion sought her and shone in her in the next incar- 
nation (Kumarasambhava, 1, 30). Even the forest- 
maiden Sakuntala was literate and was an expert 
in the discharge of household duties and in the 
•excellences of courtesy. Nay, she could when there 
was no other help defend herself with spirit in a 
public assembly against unfounded aspersions. She 
was trained so well that she was undepressed by 
sorrow and undated by joy. The Yaksha's wife 
is described in MeghosauJesa as Leing dowered 
with many graces of mind as well as of body. She 
was an expert in the fine arts of painting and poetry 
and music. She had household pets which were 
delicately and fondly reared by her. In describing 
Malavika’s education the poet describes in Mala- 
vikagnimilra how she became quickly such an expert 
in song and dance that her teacher felt that she 
taught him by her assimilation of the teaching and her 
improvement of it as much as she was taught by him. 
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She acquired what the poet calls in Adt II verse 13 
as Lalita Vijnana (beautiful arts). The poet says 
also that women have not only a quick assimilative 
power but have also an intuitive power of discern* 
ment RsnfJrgotr: — (Malavikagnimilra Ad II). 

Kalidasa says that marriage and motherhood are 
not only the obligations of woman- hood but are also 
the privileges and graces and sandlities of womanhood. 
When a girl is given in marriage to a worthy husband, 
she becomes the light of another home and a source 
of new life and joy, without ceasing to be the light of 
the home of her birth and the source of joy there. 

fcrg: ^^^larrtqtr^ar i 

(Kumarasambhava, VI, 79). 

In verses 85, 86 and 88 of canto VI of the same 
great poem, the poet says that in matrimonial matters 
men look through the eyes of their wives and that 
women didate only the desires of their husbands, 
and that a girl is given by God to be given as a 
love-offering (Bhiksha) to her predefined lord. 

Kalidasa has taught again and again that such 
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marriage conceived in such a sanctified spirit is not 
at all a hindrance to the culture of the soul but is on 
the other hand a help in psychic evolution, la 
Kumarasambhava, 1, 1 8 he describes Mena, the bride 
of Himavan, as one worthy of reverence even by 
saints. He says in Kumarasambhava, VI, 12, that 
reverence is due to charadler and not to sex ^*tr- 
fri % aaf I In Kumarasambhava, V,. 
16, he says that the greater sages and ascetics went 
to see Parvati in penance because youth is not an- 
element to be borne in mind when it goes along with- 
maturity in wisdom and righteousness (dharma), 

^ esTisfita II 

In all his works he describes how by a pure wedded 
love men and women rise to higher planes of soul- 
life and become filter and fitter for universal love 
and divine communion. 

The poet is at his happiest in describing 
conjugal love and its duties and privileges and joys- 
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He points out in his delineation of Sita’s charadler 
bow noble women regard their husbands as fbeir 
flfods (Pati-devata ; Ragbuvamsa, XIV, 74). He 
says that when Rama started to go to the forest, 
Sita stepped before him as if she were his propitious 
goddess of prosperity 3<>rf«|#“Raghuvamsa, 

Xll, 26). While emphasising the husband’s full 
power over the wife ff 

Sakuntala VI, 26) and saying that the wife if 
rejeded should Stay in her husband’s house as his 
slave (Sakuntala, VI, 26), he clearly affirms that the 
true-hearted wife is the household deity and the 
minister and the comrade, and the beloved disciple 
of the husband in the domain of the fine arts. 

(Raghuvamsa, VllI, 67). 

Tlie same idea is expressed by Bhavabhuthi thus in 
Malatimadhava ; — 

5Bu?r; 'Snr^^ ^ l 

^Tfwii w?T»HEr s«T- 

it 

Kalidasa has thus pidured womanhood as the 
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radiant centre of the finest social and spiritual life. 
Woman is the centre of an ever- widening circle of 
human relationships. In Raghuvamsa, XI V, 5 and 6, 
he describes the daughter-in-law showing reverence 
to the mother-in-law and the mother-in-law showing 
affedlion to the daughter-in-law as being the source 
of all auspicioumess and prosperity in the household. 
The famous verses in Sakuntala, Ad IV, depiding 
the advice of Kanva to his daughter at her departure 
to her husband’s home are deservedly famous and 
well-known. Through the mouth of Kanva the 
poet points out which women arc the pels, an<i 
which the pe^ls, of family life. He points out that 
absence of pride is the ornament of wealth and high 
station in life. i In Vikramorvasiya 

the same idea is expressed in regard to the king 
I )• Again and again the 
poet uses the term Qrihini as embodying 

his ideal of blessing and blessed womanhood. U 
Kumarasarabhava, VI, 1 3, the poet says that good 
wives are the auspicious source of all righteous ads 
in life. 

It is no doubt true that the poet describes 
many of his heroes as polygamous persons. But 
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4hat is because in India princes generally married 
more wives than one for reasons of policy. Even 
among them the higher ideal was of course Sri 
Rama “who loved one only and who clove to her”. 
The poet, even when he describes a po!yg*imous 
prince, shows how the prince always ronsultcd his 
jirft wife or took her consent before marrying another 
for love. 

To those who think that the Indian ideal is 
that of a woman who is always subservient to her 
Jiusband and who has no personality of her 
own it will be intereAing to learn that Kalidasa 
says that women are entitled to advice and check 
and control their husbands if the larger interests 
of life and the demands of duty require such 
course. The .Parivrajika in Malavikognimitra 
says to Queen Dharini that “house-wives, even 
though they are dominant in the house-hold, 
become irate only for proper reasons” (swai^ir- 

Malavikagnimitra, 
Adi 1 verse 18). The king tells Iravati in verse 16 
of Act IV of Malavikagnimitra; “O beautiful one, 
^hy has thy face been clouded by anger without 
treason ?” 
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The Hindu ideal of sati is one of the noblest 
ideals known to the human heart. It has been 
misunderstood and misapplied but its beauty and 
value are unmistakeable and undeniable. Kalidasa 
says in Kumarasambhava, IV, 33 to 36 : 

5iTr?r: |tR Rftqrsi if fR^tiR?;rT n 

wgRR §wrnR iR^^irrwwRi i 

R«rr gg it 

fiiflr«t?:«t ^|5i: n?r??qRrq^ri i 

45tr% ^ nf^qfai^rfaqTf^afwa?*?; It 

«q^:q?i%'RqrawrsrR; i 
a qqt iRCt R ?ri rqRf ti 

(The moonlight disappears with the moon, and the 
lightning with the clouds. Even among inanimate 
objects the law of nature is that wives die along with 
their husbands. Smeared with the dear dust of my 
husband’s burnt body, 1 shall lie on my bed of fire 
as on a soft bed of tender leaves. You have often 
^read for us a couch of blossoms. Make a funeral 
pyre lor me who pray to you for it with folded 
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palms. And then with the aid of the fragrant 
southern breeze fan into flame the fire cast over my 
frame You know that Cupid cannot live even for 
a moment without me by his side). This readiness 
to fling away life at the call of love is at least as 
noble and glorious as the readiness to sacrifice life 
at the ahar of one’s native land. No oiac can 
understand or appreciate such a spirit of consecrated 
devotion unless his h'^a^^ t^^iich'^d by e fascinat- 
ing passion of a great ideal. But such a supreme 
ideal is for the h.ighest and the best. A drugged 
salt is like a soldier goaded at the point of the 
bayonet into the mouth of the enemy’s cannon. 
Human institutions have a tendency to degradation 
and formalism and have to be purified and adjusted 
to the times but the ideal docs not cease to be great 
on that account. The highest embodiment of it is 
of course in Goddess Sati about whom the poet 
says In Kumarasambhava, 1, 21, 

fergj J5q# ^ 

^cTr ar '• 

(Sati, who was incarnate chastity and who was the,; 
former wife of God Siva, and who was induced to 
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cast off by means of yoga her body because of the 
insult offered by her father to her lord, sought 
Himavan’s wife for her reincarnation). 

But equally noble is the ideal of being the wife 
of a hero and the mother of a hero. The Parivrajilca 
says to Queen Dharini in Malavikagnimitra : 

?r5?fS5f r^irgqifiiafr; ii 

(By your husband you have been placed at the head 
of the wives of heroes. From your son has come 
to you the designation of the mother of a hero)- 

The blessings of the matrons in the hermitage 
to the departing Sakuntala are equally significant. 

5T3l|«r5ir I 

(Child, attain the description of Mahadevi indica- 
tive of the reverence of your lord. 

Child, become the mother of heroic sons, 

Child, be beloved by your lord) 

(Sakuntala Act I V) 


K. II. 15 
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Thus the highest ideals of womanhood are 
purity, and being the wife of a hero, and the mother 
of a hero. 

Kalidas’s higher idealisations of womanhood 
are of course in Uma and Sita. The mo^ exquisite 
and poignant expression of woman’s love and long- 
ing is found in Sita’s farewell to Rama when Rama 
sent her away into exile. She blames her own 
misfortune and not her lord whom she calls as 
Kalyanabuddhi (one of true auspiciousness of 
nature). She sends word to him in a great message 
full of forgiveness and devotion that she would 
perform penance and pray for an unseparated life of 
love along with him and him alone as the lord of 
her her next birth. 

^ ^ rgsuiVn: m 

(Raghuvamsa, XIV, 66) 



CHAPTER X. 

Kalidasa’s Ideals of Social Life. 

a natural transition of thought we now 
proceed to Kalidasa’s ideals of social life. It 
was on the basis of noble ideals of love, noble ideals 
of boyhood and girlhood, noble ideals of education, 
and noble ideals of manhood and womanhood that 
he built his fabric of noble social life. Without 
such a foundation the palace of social life will be like 
.a house built on sands. In India the greater values 
was always set upon a Stable social order always 
refining itself into a higher Slate by adopting sound 
principles of sure and stable progress. India never 
became a slave to ever-new fantastic social theories 
resulting in ever-new attempts at digging up the 
foundations of social life and ever-new tinkerings 
with the body social. The modern weS proceeds 
from complication to complication and chaos to 
chaos and tries by fantastic theories about social 
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fundamentals to cure acute social problems of its 
own creation. Accentuate and multiply and intensify 
desires ; arm nations ; grab at the land and wealth 
of others ; dij^lribute unequally the wealth illegally 
and unfairly got from others : live a life of wars 
abroad and sT:rikes at home , and convulse society 
by ever-new rabid social theories and social 
changes : — that is the law of social life in the we^. 
But India resolutely set her face against this social 
madness masquerading as social wisdom. 

It is therefore necessary for us to consider the 
poet’s ideals of individual life. He teaches us to 
be grateful to God for the gift of life because death 
is the universal rule and life is the exception and 
because even a moment's life is a great gain as it will, 
if well utilised, enable us to attain God. 

f 

sTfira: ^rfrKojf i 

(Raghuvamsa, VI II, 87) 

Thus the recognition of the value of the individual 
life as the means of seIf-perfe(ftion by the realisation 

E )f God is of the essence of Kalidasa’s conception of 
ife— -a concept which is Indian to the core. He 
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5hows US, further, two great truths which are the 
foundation of all noble individual life. He says 
that education should lead to wisdom and reverence 
{prabodha and vinaya), and that reverence is the 
ornament of prosperity. 

gar gi%ar i 

5r|r mm | 

(Raghuvamsa, X, 71, 70) 

3uch wisdom and reverence will remain permanent 
and potent factors in our lives only if we keep 
constantly in contact with men of ripe wisdom and 
experience. The poet says that even a man of dull 
mind becomes mentally powerful by being in touch 
with men of learning and wisdom. 

(Malavlkagnimltra, II, 7). 

Their blessings will give him the gift of wisdom, 
will convert the iron of his nature into pure gold, 
and will lift him from earth to heaven* 
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(Kumarasambhava, VI, 55) 

We mu^ also seek the aid of true and tried and 
noble-minded friends, because however able and 
learned and wise a man may be, he can never accom- 
plish great — nay, even small — things in life without 
the loving aid of unselfish friends. The poet says : 

5r5<RT^?g i 

(Malavlkagnimitra-Ad I verse 9) 

(To attain the obtruded objed: of attainment, only 
the man who has friends will have the necessary 
ability. Without the aid of a lamp, even a man 
with vision is unable^lo see any objed in the dark). 

A man mu^ further consciously and persistently 
refrain from bad thoughts and words and deeds, 
because his own impure Vasanas (tendencies) 
acquired in many previous births as well as the 
impure thoughts and words and deeds and the 
inauspicious forces around him may assail and 
•overcome his higher nature but for his self-guarding 
vigilance. The poet says : 
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(Raghuvarasa, IX, 74) 

(Even men ol learning tread the path ol wrong 
owing to their eyes being closed by rajoguna or 
passion). He says further : 

(Raghuvamsa, XIX, 49) 

(The senses, dragged hither and thither by sweet 
objeds is held back only with difficulty). 

How are this self-reSraint and self-ennoble- 
ment of the individual life to be attained ? This 
can be done only by a itrid discipline of the body 
and the senses and the mind day after day. The 
poet insi^s on the habit of early rising and reflection 
on our past and present and future and on the 
true auspiciousness of soul, because in the early 
hours of the morning before sunrise nature and mind 
are calm and sweet and the light of the soul shines 
forth in its native and unobstructed glory. He says 
that the princes of the solar race were early risers 
— Raghuvamsa, canto, I, verse 6). He 
says further in Raghuvamsa, XVII, 1, 
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%r^5Tr l (Just as the mind attains calm 
and clearness from the last portion of the night). 
We must carry out the scriptural injunctions as to 
our daily duties. Bath, sandhya, meditation, 
worship, and prayer are means by which we can 
perfect our individual life so that we may serve state 
and society efficiently and attain communion with 
God. The poet describes the kings of the solar 
race as performing their ethical and ceremonial 
duties with care and circumspection. He describes 
the same attitude in regard to the sages as well. 
He describes Sri Rama as strengthened and uplifted 
by the two great mantras Bala and Aiibala, He 
lays special emphasis on purity and measure and 
truthfulness in speech. — Raghu- 

vamsa canto 1, verse 7). Even more than the physi- 
cal and verbal elements are the mental elements in 
individual life. We must cultivate self-conliol 
and same-mindedness in success and failure 
and steadfastness amidst the flux of desires and 
distractions. ^ ^ 

— Kumarasambhava, f, 59), We must hav(L‘ that 
purity of mind which will tell us the right way when 
difficult situations arise in life. 

Sakuntala, I, 19) We must 
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not have an iota of irreverence towards those 
who are godly and worthy of reverence, because 
such irreverence will close the doors of happiness 
and auspiciousness and prosperity upon us. 

(Raghuvamsa, I, 79) 

We mu^ cultivate generosity and liberality and 
munificence. Even the acqul^iveness of the good, 
like the absorption of water by clouds, is only for 
rendering back in an abundant measure. 

(Raghuvamsa, IV, 86) 

Wc must be humble and gracious even to those 
whom we conquer in the higher interests of life. 

(Raghuvamsa, XI, 89) 

We must cultivate a spirit of heroism in life. The 
poet says that Indra rejoiced at the heroism of 
Raghu, because greatness extorts respeifl from all. 

ggn f5f5T 

I (Raghuvamsa, VII, 72) 
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We must constantly aim at doing something new 
and original for the service of man and the glory 
of God. 

(Kumarasambhava, HI, 19) 

Each must in his way and in his own sphere check 
evil and augment goodness and protect the oppressed 
and upliold the moral law (Kumarasambhava, I, 

12 ; 11 . 40 ). 

It is a natural transition from the ideal indivi- 
dual life to the ideal home life. In India the family 
was the unit of society. The Ramayana as the 
Epic of the Household enabled the Hindus to build 
the society and the state on the rock-bottom founda- 
tion of a liappy family. 1 have already described 
Kalidasas’s ideals of love and ideals of womanhood 
and shown how he regards woman as the natural 
and spiritual centre of the home. Kanva tells 
Sakuntala that she would be busy every moment of 
her life with tasks and duties demanded by her 
husband’s high station in life. 
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W omen should according lo the poel have becoming, 
modesty and charming bashfulness but this did not 
in any way prevent them from playing their part in 
family and social life. In fact there was a fine delicacy 
and chivalry in the relations of the sexes. In Megha- 
sandesa the yaksha describes his wife to the cloud 
as the latter’s Sakhi (friend) and bhratrujaya 
(brother’s wife). India alone, of all the countries in 
the world, struck the golden mean between license 
and slavery in regard to the relations between the 
sexes and sublimated a sensual relation into a bond 
of soul. 

The same concept of family life was applied in 
a broadened form in regard to the economic units 
and the social groups in the nation. As the ideal 
of duties was emphasised in preference to the ideal 
of rights, economic class war and social animosity 
were reduced to a minimum. Wealth was regarded 
as a gift of God, as a trust for man, and as an- 
opportunity of service. The Raghuvamsa opens 
with an idealisation of village life and forest life and 
with cow-worship. In canto I the poet describes 
with love the pure and salubrious air in villages, the 
pure and godly life lived therein, and the simple 
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habits of life among the villagers. Urban life 
was not unknown. Great and prosperous and stately 
towns and cities dotted the land. The poet recurs 
again and again to Ayodhya, Ujjain and other cities. 
But the cities were centres and nourishers of villages 
and not stranglers and depopulalors of villages. 
In short the poet’s economic ideal is suggested in 
his famous description of Alaka, the capital of the 
God of Wealth, being irradiated by the lunar light 
from the moon on the head of God Siva, the God 
of Poverty. 

(Meghasendesa, 1, 7) 

The social life also was based on the same 
grand ideal of duty. Only when individual life is 
noble and when the economic inter-rclatedncss i^ 
harmonious can there be a happy social life. Given 
an individual life dominated by vicious desires and 
an economic life based on grab and struggle and 
competition, the construdion of a happy social life 
is an absolute impossibility. Western society to-day 
is in a state of perpetually unstable equilibrium and 
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is in a state of chronic mental inability to realise 
and appreciate and accept the existence of a happy 
and harmonised social life anywhere and at any time 
in the world. But India in the time of Valmiki 
and in the time of Kalidasa knew a society which 
lived as a large and happy family and which did 
not disrupt social unity by avaricious eyes and 
fratricidal hands. 

The compendious term Varnasrama was used 
to describe such a happy family life among harmo- 
nised social groups which lived in a ^ate of co-ordi- 
nated service and mutual dependence and which 
was an organisation for national service. Though 
the term has come in for unmerited abuse and 
contempt in modern times, no other can be equally 
expressive and indicate that bundle of duties 
which con^ltutes the bonds of social life. Caste 
never implied mere privileges and never led to 
arrogance or oppression or exploitation and never 
bred" discontent and resentment and enmity. The 
law laid down by Manu was understood in its 
proper spirit and gladly accepted and stridly en- 
forced and cheerfully obeyed. In Raghuvamsa, 1, 
17 and XIV, 67, the poet has made this fad 
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abundantly clear. He shows how the Brahmins 
lived a life of self-denial and piety and penance and 
learnt and taught to all the truths of life and super- 
life. He describes the kshalriyas as liberal in gifts, 
foes of oppressors and friends of the oppressed, 
experts in self-control, and born rulers of men. 
Diiipa exclaims in Raghuvamsa, II, 53. 

■(The word icshatra is well established in the worlds 
as meaning one who protects from injury* If one 
pursues a contrary course of life, what is the use of 
his sovereignty or even his stained and contemptible 
life ?) 

Dushyanta says in Sakuntala, II, 16, that the 
Pururava Kings had taken a vow of performing a 
great sacrifice i.e. the protedtion of injured persons. 

The poet describes in Sakuntala the Vaisyas as 
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persons who carried Indian commerce to the ends 
of the earth and who made frequent voyages on the 
high seas to increase the wealth of the 

land. Nay, he describes the Sudras as experts in 
their own lines of national service and as being 
proud of their traditional learning and occupation. 
The fisherman says in Sakuntaia VI, I, 

(Even a low profession should not be given up if it 
is hereditary). The so-called low castes were the 
cultivators and weavers and artisans, and the indus* 
trial arts and to some extent even the fine arts were 
their own. All the castes loved and respected and 
served one another and worked for the greatness of 
the motherland and the glory of God. 

Even greater than Varnadharma was Asratna 
dharma. The four stages of a man’s life were so 
arranged that he might pass by an easy transition 
from desire to desirelessness, from sense to soul, from 
earth to heaven. Shakespeare in his famous des- 
cription of the seven stages of life m As you like it 
shows the evolution of life from childhood to old 
age and leaves us in a state of “second childishness 
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and mere oblivion, sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste^ 
sans everything”. But the Indian Asrama Dharma 
has a different aim and a different ideal and a 
different goal. Kalidasa describes the stages of student 
life, householder’s life, contemplative life, and ascetic 
life with loving reverence. He describes thus God 
Siva in the student’s garb. 

(Kumarasambhava, V, 30) 

(Like an incarnation of the first stage of life there 
entered with matted locks a youth bearing on his 
person a deer- skin robe and a palasa stick, eloquent 
in speech and shining with the scriptural glory on 
his face). He describes in Raghuvamsa, V, 10, 
the householder’s life as (the means of 

aid to all) and as one to be taken up after a full 
discipline and education and after getting the blessing 
and permission of the preceptor 

The contemplative life is described again 
and again in his works. In Raghuvamsa and 
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Sakunlala we have fine descriptions of hermitages 
full of Munis and Rishis, who are full of meditative 
rapture and who guide and advise and uplift all. The 
kings of the solar race had this as their family vow. 

(Raghuvamsa, 111, 70) 

Raghu in his hermitage is described in noble verses 
in the eighth canto in the same poem. The poet 
describes also with admiration the final stage of 
renunciation and the abandonment of the body 
by means of Yoga. The end, according to him^ 
is not ^‘second childishness and mere oblivion*' but 
godliness and glory, not ‘‘sans everything'* but the 
abandonment of a pure and strong and able body- 
life for a pure and perfect soul-life by means of 
Yoga — not a bankruptcy but a fulness of attainment. 

SMftfRT \\ 

(Raghuvamsa, canto 1 verse 8) 

(Of those who learnt all arts and sciences in youth, 
who had chaste desires in manhood, who lived in 
old age^a contemplative life, and who abandoned the 
body by Yoga). 


K. LL 16 



CHAPTER XI. 

Kalidasa’s Political Ideals 


prevalent view is that Kalidasa is pre- 
eminently a poet oi love and is an expert in 
Sringara Rasa, I have already shown how much 
wider is the circle oi his interests and attainments. 
In fact his knowledge of polity and religion which 
are surely the dominating forces in manhood and 
age as love is the dominating force in youth is as 
wonderful as his knowledge of the human heart 
during love’s young dream . Were it not so he would 
not be a universal poet and would not be the darling 
of all seasons of life and of all ages and climes. 

The centre of sovereignty in every society is 
the focus and co-ordinating force in that society. 
Yts potency and well-being are the real causes of 
national power and prosperity. According to Indian 
political thinkers in general, and Kalidasa in parti- 
cular, the state is the heart of the society. It is and 
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must be in a state of incessant activity itself to pump 
the arterial blood of noble national life through the 
social and economic and political Institutions to the 
very ends of the body-social and to keep the life- 
eurrents in perpetual and beneficent motion. The 
origin of Artha Sastra (the science of polity) is 
ascribed t* Brahma Himself in the 58th Adhyaya 
®f the Santi Parva of the Mahabharata. The works 
®( the ancient Rishis Brihaspati and Bahudanti 
and Usanas who spread the political science are not 
extant, though later writers refer to Brihaspati 
and Usanas as the Acharyas of the science. If 
Usanas and Sukra are one, then we may take it 
that Sukraniti is the work of Usanas. Manu and 
Yajnavalkya refer to polity in their Dharma Sastras. 
But it is in the Mahabharata, Sukraniti, Kamandaka 
Niti, and especially in Kautilya’s Artha Sa^ra that 
we find systematic expositions of the science of 
politics. Dandi, Varahamihira, Bana, and VisaJrha* 
datta refer to Kautilya. 

India experimented with all types and varieties 
of States from tyranny to republics and finally found 
•rest in a limited and constitutional monarchy guided 
«Rd controlled by a cabinet working under the guid- 
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ance of a popular assembly convoked and convened 
on special occasions. The sacred and secular law 
was laid down in the Dharma Sa^ras, and the king 
as the head of the eighteen departments of the Stale 
admini^ered the law with the help and counsel of 
the minijjters. It is not my purjiose to expatiate here 
on the Indian science of polity in general, fascinating 
though the subjed be, and I shall proceed to discuss 
Kalidasa s views on Indian polity. One view is that 
he probably knew and was well versed in Kautilya’s 
work. In Malavikagnimitra, Ac^ 1, there is a 
reference to Sastra and to Tantrakoravachanam, 
The poet refers to Usanasin Kumarasanjbhava, III, 
6. It is doubtful whether by Tanlrakara he refers 
to Usanas or Kautilya. 

The poet refers to the saptanga or the seven 
limbs of the ^ate. These are the king, the minister, 
the city, the country, the treasury, the army, and 
the ally. 

Kalidasa knew well the respedive parts played by 
oach of these limbs In the life of a healthy body 
politic and has given us valuable ideas which arc 
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valuable even today about these elements of poli- 
tical life. 

In the case of the king a higher ^andard of 
individual and social life was imposed by Hindu 
law and custom, and adherence to it was rigidly 
exaded. Noblesse oblige is a concept even more 
familiar in the Eaft than in the West. It is a fact 
of peculiar significance that he has devoted his 
greatest epic poem to the kings of the solar race and 
his greatest plays to tlie kings of the lunar race. In 
the delineation of both kings he has spent all the 
magical resources of his poesy but he rises to the 
height of his art in describing the kings of the solar 
race in those grand opening lines in Raghuvamsa 
which have settled for time the highest type of 
sovereignty : 

5irnt?i i 

^51^ srstrq ii 
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3ff4^ STRfTirHr rigc^rsTTij; ii 

(I, 3 to 8> 

In another stanza in Raghuvamsa (VI, 22) he 
differentiates between a governed country and an- 
ideally and beneficently governed country (Rajan- 
vati). 

5qir«««<rr ?n%: II 

(Let thousands of kings exist. But by him alone the 
earth is said to be Rajanvati. The night though 
full of stars and planets, is illumined only by the 
mo*n). 

The poet refers to the seledion and coronation 
of the heir-apparent (Yuvaraja) in Raghuvamsa, 
in, 35. He shows that only the son endowed 
with noble nature and trained in virtuous ways used 
to be seleded as the Yuoaraja. This appears also 
from the Ramayana. The royal coronation of king 
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Athitiii is magnificently described by the poet in 
Raghuvamsa, XVII, verses 8 to 33. The poet 
describes how on that occasion prisoners were 
released, and even animals and birds were set free 
from yokes and cages. 

Kalidasa’s works are a veritable manual of 
kingly duties. We must however remember that 
what he lays down as the duties of kings applies in 
a lesser measure to ordinary individuls also. In the 
preceding chapter I refrained from going into a 
detailed description of individual discipline in duty 
lest there should be avoidable reduplication. The 
poet shows how the young princes Bharata and 
Ayus were trained in civil and military sciences and 
that in hermitages. Thus they became experts in 
compassion as well as experts in prowess. In Raghu- 
vamsa, I, 1 3 to 15 the poet describes the majesty of 
discipline of body and mind : 
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3rr^f5c«?«srir: srir^r «C5im<T: i 

arK»»ra?5fr^«r* il 

(Broad-chested, bull-necked, tall as a sala tree, and 
mighty of arm, he looked like the martial Dharma 
incarnated in a form fit for its work in life. With 
all-transcending puissance and all- obscuring glory he 
by his all-dwarfing form and power was like the 
Meru. His wisdom was equal to his form ; his 
learning was equal to his wisdom ; his endeavour 
was equal to his learning ; and his attainment was 
equal to his endeavour). 

If this is not a lofty ideal of individual life, I 
do not know what is a loftier ideal for all — for kings 
and humbler men as well. The poet describes how 
princes should master all the civil and military 
sciences. He says about Raghu’s training ; 

a?TR T«iw%'»rf%r5T- 

ii 

(Raghuvamsa, III, 30) 
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The four sciences referred to above are 

^^5 and (philosophy, scripture, 

political economy, and political science). 

Kalidasa emphasises first and foremost the 
avoidance of bad and evil tendencies and habits in 
kings. These are described in Raghuvamsa, IX, 7 
as hunting, gambling, drinking and libidinousness. 
He contrasts the good king Dasaralha and the bad 
King Agnivarna thus : 

q«T>!iiwr%4 ^ ^ 5rt%5traiTr¥rioi i 

(Raghuvamsa, IX, 7) 

(Neither hunting nor gambling nor wine bearing the 
moon’s reflection nor youthful maidens corrupted 
him who endeavoured to attain an auspicious life). 

^ it 

(Raghuvamsa, XIX, 13) 

(Two objects fit to be treasured on the lap were 
never absent from him~the sweet-toned Vina 
and the sweet- voiced maiden). 
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The poet shows in Raghuvamsa, IX, 49 and iit 
Sakuntala Act 1 1 verses 4 and 5 how hunting with- 
in legitimate limits leads to many good results such 
as a strong and adtive and athletic frame, unerring 
aim, conquest of fatigue etc. In Raghuvamsa, IX> 
74, he shows, however, that the killing of elephants 
is forbidden and how Dasaratha’s breach of duty 
in that matter led to fatal results. 

The poet describes in many places the valua- 
ble and auspicious individual qualities which must 
be acquired by men in general and by kings in 
particular. He says about King Dilipa : 

ITR mg gjtii i 

goif gatt^gP’aegi^R ll 

II 

gRfRT ggif^fn: ii 

(Raghuvamsa, I, 21 to 23, 25) 
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(Fearless be protecSecI himself. Free from disease 
he pursued the path of righteousness. Free from 
avarice he sought wealth. Free from attachment 
he enjoyed the pleasures of life. Learned yet silent, 
Strong yet merciful, liberal yet unostentatious, — in 
him met many qualities as if they were one family. 
Unattraded by objeds of desire and having reached 
the end of knowledge, the pure-minded king was old 
in wisdom though not in years. Punishing the 
wicked only to uphold the moral order and marrying 
for the sake of offspring, to that wise king even 
wealth and pleasure were transformed into duty). 

Here we have a finer code of individual con- 
dud than we could cull from many manuals of 
ethics. Nay, the poet says that in the case of King 
Aja not only was his wealth at the service of others 
but also his talents and energies and good qualities 
were at the service of all and that his strength was 
devoted to protection and his knowledge was 
devoted to the reverence of men of learning. 

' 

aw wwa qc5jaT5tar ii 

(Raghuvamsa, VIII, 31) 
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He says that King Dasaratha was restlessly active 
'( aurag:) to secure by his activity the grace of Goddess 
Lakshmi (Raghuvamsa, IX, 15). He describes 
how King Athithi conquered the inner foes in the 
heart to enable him to conquer his outer enemies, 
and how he harmonised Dharma, Aftha, and Kama 
(righteousness and wealth and pleasure). 

it q4«|5|«Wr>:«IT 5t 4r I 

(Raghuvamsa, XVI 1, 45, 57) 

In short the good Icings are called by the poet as 
Rajarshis (king-saints). This word is frequently 
applied to Duskyanta in Sakuntala. In Raghuvamsa. 
I, 58, the kingship is itself called an Asrama and 
the king is described as the hermit in the palace — 
hermitage. 

fsra jcism srrsirrirfrgH gRt li 

Quite as important as the individual and per- 
sonal good qualities of kings, are their social qualities. 
Mere saintliness will not enable a king to be a 
successful sovereign. He has to cultivate various 
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social qualities and graces well. The firS and 
foremost quality is a power of pleasing and fascina- 
tion. The poet says that ju^l as the moon is called 
Chandra because he gladdens the hearts of all and 
the sun is called Tapana because he is a scorcher 
of all, the king is called Raja because he pleases all. 

^TTrrr ll 

(Raghuvamsa, IV, 12) 

The poet implies hereby that the king should com- 
bine sweetness and maje^y. He says that the king 
should, like the south wind, be neither too chill nor 
loo warm Raghuvamsa, IV, 8). He 

mu.^ make each of his subjocts feel that fie is the 
king’s special favourite. 

*igr 11 

(Raghuvamsa, VIII, 8) 

In Malavikagnimitra. I, II and 12, the king is 
described as resembling the ocean and striking the 
beholders with awe despite his suavity, and as posses- 
sing a glory which causes our eyes to look down and 
our feet to halt. He must be careful to see that the 
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people do not become deficient in loyalty and love 
In the case of King Atliithi the poet 
:.says that the king was quite able to overcome all 
disaffedion and disloyalty but took care that no acts 
were done to sow the seeds of disaffection. Tiie 
King should have genial and pleasant looks and 
should volunteer words and speak with a smile. 

^ fws'jwrr«*rrr^uiq i 

(Raghuvamsa, XVII, 31) 

Kalidasa says that King Dasaratha was not lowly 
and humble in speech even in India's presence, did 
not utter vain words even in jest, and was not 
harsh of speech even to his foes. 

nq^qi ll 

(Raghuvamsa, IX, 8) 

Jt becomes kings to love fame Raghuvamsa, 

11, 57). The poet describes how King Dushyanta 
whose noble nature had become nobler and mellower 
hy grief had it proclaimed that whoever lost his 
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loved ones would find the king take their place 
(Sakunlala, VI, 23). 

5r^r: I 

^ ^ Rrar sRr g^^qferin u 

The poet describes the kings as being specially 
reverential to Brahmins, because their sacrificial acts 
ensured copious rains and their purity and love of 
man and devotion to God secured a commonwealth 
free from diseases and early mortality and from 
other devastating and devitalising causes : 

(Raghuvamsa, I, 62, 63) 

In Raghuvamsa, I, 60 King Dilipa tells Vasishtha 
that the latter was the dispeller of all evils, human 
and divine, to the date. 

^4rJtT ^ u 

The poet says further that if righteous kingship and 
righteous saintship combine forces they could over- 
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come the whole vvorld by the piowess of combined 
temporal and spiritual power. 

qrfjjiT%€JTr»T5Tf sriir ii 

(Raghuvamsa, Vlll, 4) 

The poet refers in various places in his works 
to the daily duties of the king and to the division of 
his time day after day. In chapter XIX of 
Kautilya’s Artha Sa^tra the author has divided the 
day and the night into eight parts and has fixed the 
tasks to be performed and the duties to be discharged 
during each fradion of the day. The poet has 
evidently accepted and followed this tabulation of 
toime and task. In Vikramorvasiya Ad II the 
poet says : 

(You do what you like during the sixth portion of 
the day). Kautilya’s Artha Sa§lra says : 

w?!!; fr i 

In Vikramorvasiya Adt II and Sakuntala Act V 
the king is described as coming at noon from hi» 
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Dharmasana (the seat of ju^ice}. The king goes to 
his seal in the morning. In Act VI of Sakuntala 
the king is described as being unable to go there 
owing to his long wakefulness in the night and as 
asking his miniver to be his representative and to 
send a report of the work done. 

Thus the king’s life was laborious and oneious 
in many ways. The poet says : 

(Ragl luvamsa, XVIII, 18) 

(The life of kings is incompatible with pleasure and 
is like life in a prison). Probably the he^ descrip- 
tion of the laborious life of kings is found in Sakun- 
tala, V, 4, 5, 6 and 7. Ju^ as the sun never 
unyokes his horses and the wind blows day 
and night and Sesha bears the world- load for 
ever, the king knows no rest. He has to set 
the world aworking. His greatness leads to the 
satisfadlion of his aims but he is worried by the tasks 
of preservation and protedion. Like an umbrella 
,kepl in one’s hand which pains to hold but keeps off 
the heat, the holding of the sceptre is not a means 
of pleasure nor is it a means of pain. The king for- 
getful of himself and his personal pleasures, labours 
K. a. 17 
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unceasingly for the world, just as a tree bears the 
heat of the sun’s rays but confers shade on those 
who come to its foot. 


«ff5t «?«t wrRi i 

swat 

%9irT% i 

srr?rf?J»w«fr ^ if%>^‘RW«i i 

'ri?q?ri?s5«0T 

qfttTR wf^cir^tn it 

1 shall now proceed to deal with the poet’s ex- 
position of the equipments and functions of sovereignty 
in national and international life. He says that the 
three sofefis (powers) of a king are the prabhu 
sakti, mantra sakti, and utsaha sakli (the power of 
dominion, the power of diplomacy, and the power 
of alertness and enthusiastic energy). It is by these 
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mental possessions that political activity (Neeti) 
liecomes Iruitlul and effective. He refers to the Sakti- 
iraya (three saktis) in Raghuvamsa, XVII, 63. 
Kalidasa refers to Prabhusakti in his stanza ; 

(Raghuvamsa, VIII, 19) 

(He brought by means of Prabliu Sakti all the 
other kings under his control). 

He eulogises Utsaha Sakti m Kumarasambhava, 
I, 22 : 

II 

(Just as prosperity is the fruit of Utsaha i.e., enthu- 
siasm well applied to wholesome Niti, i.e., political 
activity). 

He refers to Mantra Sakti in Raghuvamsa, 
XVII 50. 

Kautilya arranges the three Saktis in the 
order of their importance as Mantra sakth Utsaha 
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sakti, and Prabhu sakti. The poet seems to incline 
to the view that it is a combination of all that is of 
value. In Malavikagnimltra we are told about the 
application of Mantra Sakti. In Raghuvamsa, 
XVII, 68, he says that Raja Nifi is fourfold 
i.c., Sama, dana, bheda, and danda (peace, 
gifts, dissension, and war). But Niti will be most 
effective and fruitful if it is put in operation at the 
propitious time, 

(Raghuvamsa, XII, 69) 

(Nitis i.e. political activities begun at the right time 
bear fruit*) 

The three great functions of sovereignty are 
national education, national protection, and nalional* 
economic elevation. Kalidasa says about King 
Dilipa : 

(Raghuvamsa 1, 24) 

(H e was the {ather of his subjects as he educated 
them, protected them, and ensured their economic 
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welfare. Their own fathers merely gave them 
embodiment). 

In Sakuntala he says in Act V verse 8 : 

sr^uT^im tayotR i 

?rm«t: «?§ 

RT% 5 qK^tJtm 5i^rJtF»T ll 

(With your power of punishment you control those 
who pursue evil ways. You solve all disputes and 
protect the nation. When men are prosperous let 
them be surrounded by kith and kin. But the real 
function of loving kinsmen is fulfilled by you and in 
you alone). As already stated by me the supreme 
function is protection, and the very woid kshatriya 
is derived from words which imply protection 
from injury. 

i 

(Raghuvamsa, II, 33) 

But without the adequate performance of the other 
important functions of education and economic 
elevation, the mere upholding of law and order will 
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not be productive of the highest national benefit and 
welfare. 

The king must attend with care to rural wel- 
fare and urban welfare. In Raghuvamsa we find 
in canto I a fine description of loyal and prosperous 
villages. The villages were close by hermilages^ 
and lived a life of purity and prosperity. But India 
knew urban economy also and possessed vast and 
populous and prosperous town and cities. The poet 
lovingly dwells on the glories of Ujjain in his 
Meghasandesa. In canto XVI of Raghuvamsa 
we find a grand and dramatic description of the 
deserted city of Ayodhya and the call of the pre- 
siding goddess of the city to King Kusa to renovate 
and repopulate the city. The poet then describes 
how armies of architects and artisans (silpi sanghas) 
renewed and rebuilt the great city, and how the 
masters of architectural lore did the 

work in a sacramental spirit after taking a vow 
accompanied by a fast. (Raghuvamsa, XVI, 39) 
The king then entered the city as a lover enters his 
beloved’s heart, and the city full of horses and 
elephants and human beings and houses and shops 
shone like a maiden decked with jewels from head 
lo foot. 
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«is?iriR4 srfH?i I 

«r«rrf 

4w^«iutw wsTsiriiii^ 11 

«»T'5^19«TRf5T?§W: 

!3r«?RRw»=w5aj ?irn: i 

if^r ii 

(Raghuvamsa, XVI, 40, 41) 

Kalidasa gives us many valuable ideas about 
the royal duties as an administrator of justice. The 
king should protect the injured and should never 
hurt the innocent. (Sakuntala, I, 10, II). He 
must follow the law himself and make . his subjects 
follow the law. 

<«HTi?i*Trr ^ooir^r^T^irsrcRRt^^i^ i 

«f snrr^^tR R«t?awrfti?r: ii 

(Raghuvamsa, I, 17) 

(His subjects, like the wheels of a chariot moving 
in the direction of the charioteer’s will did not swerve 
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an inch from the well-beaten track of life laid out 
by Manu). 

in administering justice the king ^hould be fre.e 
from bias and should have no likes and dislikes : 

(Raghuvamsa, 1, 28"^ 

(Even an enemy, if he were a good man, was liked 
by the king just as medicine is liked by a sick man. 
Even a loved person, if he were bad, was discarded 
like a serpent-bitten finger.) 

The king must sit in the hail of justice in the 
company of judges and decide disputes. 

(Raghuvamsa, XVII, 39) 

In the multitude of judges there is safety and there 
is v^isdom as well. The poet says in Malavikagni- 
mitra. Act I : 
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^The arrival at conclusions by one man, even if he 
Icnows all the sciences, is liable to error). 

In Sakuntala the poet describes the king as 
-deputing his minister to sit in the hall of justice as 
his representative when he could not preside himself. 
The king should suit the punishment to the offence 
Raghuvamsa canto 1, verse 6) and 
should be neither too lenient nor too savage in his 
sentences. The poet recurs again and again to the 
need for a high ideal of justice as the sole source 
of social order. 

The poet has given us valuable ideas in regard 
to taxation and finance as well. The principle of 
taxation is the collection of a small fraction of the 
income of each subject for combining and pooling 
their resources for the good of all, so that the total 
resources of the slate may be effectively employed to 
counteract deficiencies anywhere in the common- 
wealth . 

(Raghuvamsa, I. 18) 
.(He collected taxes from his subjects for their own 
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good jutft as ihe sun collects vapour only to give it 
back to the earth with a thousandfold beneficence 
in the form of rain). 

The king keeps a well-filled treasury not out 
of avarice but tor the help of all his subjects. 

(Raghuvamsa, XVII. 60)^ 

(He collected wealth for his treasury so that he 
might be a source of aid to all. It is the rain- filled 
cloud that is the delight of the chatal^a birds). 

The king is entitled to collect a sixth of the 
income by way of tax. He is hence called ShasJitamsa 
Vritti (Sakuntala, V, 4). In Sakuntala, I, 13, it is 
Staled that the king gets also a sixth share of the 
penances and au^erities performed by ascetics in 
the fore^ in his domain : 

The same idea is expressed also in Raghuvamsa^ 
XVII, 65 : 
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The king should get income not merely from taxes 
but also by the mining operations carried on by his 
state department of mining, by the forest produce 
got by his forest department etc. 

(Raghuvamsa, XVII, 66)' 

(The earth gave him wages in proportion to his 
protection. Slie gave him gems ihiough mines,, 
grain from fields, and elephants from forests). 

In Sakuntala the poet refers to the operation of 
the law of escheat and shows how the king 
tempered by mercy the operation of that law. 

The executive administration of the affairs of 
the kingdom was always carried on by the king with 
the help of his cabinet. The cabinet always met in 
secret and its decisions were known only at the 
moment of initiation of schemes of policy. 

srr«:»*rr: || 

(Raghuvamsa, I, 20) 
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(fn the case of the king who kept secret his cabinet 
decisions and who did not divulge them even by his 
looks, his inaugurations of policy were inferred from 
results, just as the Vasanas or tendencies accom- 
panying us from previous births are inferable from 
the events of our lives). 

In Act 1 of Malavikagnimitra we have the descrlptlo* 

The king is here described as holding counsel with 
his minister in a secret place. In Malavikagnimitra 
Act V there is a reference to the Mantri Parishad 
(cabinet) and the king seeks its approval of his 
decision on a question of foreign policy. In Raghu- 
vamsa, I, 34 the poet says that the king entrusted 
the ministers with the burden of administration 
when he went to the forest. 

In canto XIX of the poem the poet describes the 
ministers as entrusted with the state administration 
by the negligent and pleasure-loving King Agnivarna. 
During the king’s fatal illness the ministers concealed 
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it from the subjects, and eventually chose his pre- 
gnant queen as his successor. The poet refers to the 
eighteen Tirthas or departments of state in Raghu- 
vamsa, XVII, 68. 

The king's military duties are described by the 
poet in many of his works. The poet says that mere 
diplomacy is cowardice and that mere military 
prowess is the law of the jungle and that a king 
should combine both suitably to secure his ends. 

(Raghuvamsa, XVI 1, 47) 
The poet says that a king should have forts. 

5nir% fsMrq i 

if ft ftri'r n 

(Raghuvamsa, XVII, 52) 

(Though he carried on a successful war of offence, 
his forts were untakeable by the enemy. A lion, 
which could kill elephants, has its cave-residence but 
not because of fear). 

The poet refers in Raghuvamsa, XVII, 67, to 
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the six gunas (viz. sandhi, vigraha, asana, samsraya, 
yatra, and Dvaitibhava) and the six balas. 1 
shall refer to the six gunas later on. The six halas 
were (hereditary troops, 

mercenary troops, volunteers, artisan guild troops, 
enemy troops and wild tribes). The poet says : 

(Raghuvamsa, IV, 26) 

(He proteded his territory left behind and overcame 
the enemies on the way and then aided by auspicious 
divinities, started, with his six- fold troops, on his 
mission of universal conquer). 

Thus every well-planned military expedition 
implies a careful defence of the native land and a 
clearance of foes on the way. The poet says also 
that a military expedition implies engineering feats 
such as digging tanks in deserts, building bridges 
x>ver rivers, and clearance of jungles. 

sifsar: gsr?itrr i 
si^f5nr% ?rr%tif5r«r«rt: «t ti 

(Raghuvamsa, IV, 31) 
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The poet says clearly that warfare should be righte- 
ous and in accordance with dharma and not a 
cunning and savage and murderous attack. 

But no king should use war merely to over- 
throw other kings and annex their territories. Con- 
quests should be for fame Raghu- 

vamsa, f, 7) and in the cause of cf^armc. (Dharma- 
vijayi, Raghuvamsa, IV, 43), Conquests should not 
be for mere aggrandisement and annexation, 

1^4 ^ 3 it 

(Raghuvamsa, IV, 43) 

(The king who sought vidlory in the cause of 
Dharma took the glory of affluence, but not the 
territory, from the king of Mahendra whom he 
captured and released), 

51 ^ 95 : TWJTfsi; \ 

(Raghuvamsa, VIII, 9) 

(Neither too cruel nor too gentle, like the wind 
dealing with trees, he adopted a course of medium 
prowess and bent, but did not uproot, the other kings). 
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In Raghuvatnsa, XVI!, 42, he refers to up- 
rooting and restoring the enemy kings (^^531 ar?l- 
I ). He refers to this also in Raghuvamsa, 
IV, 37 ( 3f^i?r5tMnr«mr:). The poet says in 

Raghuvamsa, XVI 1, 76 that conquest of other kings 
for performing the Asvamedha sacrifice is a righte- 
ous ad, though it results in the overthrow of others 
by devices. 

I 

faqRR’aHVirq vqspqfff u 

But no king should indulge in unscrupulous and 
unrighteous methods of warfare though he ought to 
know them. 

vrirsi'irfTrR^r^j'?! 3r?T«frqT^:iTtr«frt ii 

(Raghuvamsa, XVII, 69) 

(In respect of Kiqg Athilhi who adopted righteous 
methods of war, though he knew the unrighteous 
methods of war, the goddess of vidory, who seeks 
heroes, sought him like a fond and faithful mistress 
courting her lover) . 
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In resped ol international relations, the poet 
tells us that kings should resort to the six gunas,. 
He says that Aja employed the six gunas beginning 
with Panabandha i.e., sandhi (peace). 

(Raghuvamsa, VIII, 21) 
In Raghuvamsa, X, 86 he says : 

(The six Gunas are Sandhi, Vigraha, Yana, Asaiia, 
Dwaidlia, and Asraya.) 

A successful loieiga policy will be ihe result of the 
wise applications of the above elements In Raghu- 
vamsa XVI 1 1, 34, the poet describes how one of 
the kings was rightly named Dhruvasandhi (the 
invincible peacemaker). War should be undertaken' 
only as against a potentate of inferior resources. 

(Raghuvamsa, XVI 1, 56) 

(His military expedition i.e., yatra was against lesser 
potentates, though he had power. The forest- fire> 

St rv Ift 
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though aided by a breeze, does not seek to attack 
water). 

Kautiiya says fR*! 1 In Malavikagni- 

mitra Act I the minister says that a new king not 
yet rooted in the affections of his subjects is easily 
uprootable like a newly planted tree. 

3trwcrf9%?r^t3trt ssra: i 

(Act I, verse 8) 

In the same play in Ad V the conquered territory 
is given to two brothers, the river Varada being 
the boundary between their respedive domains. 
In Ad V verse 14 it is Aated that they would 
carry out the suzerain’s will like two horses drawing 
a car under the owner’s control. 

Kalidasa rose to the conception of a united 
India having the headship of the earth. I shall 
deal with this asped later on. In Raghuvamsa, I, 
he describes the kings of the solar race as the 
sovereigns of the entire earth from sea to sea. In the 
same canto he says that the king ruled like a single 
city the entire earth which knew no other ruler. 

i). In Sakuntala, VII, 
33 we have a prr^hecy that Bharata will rule the 
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“whole earlh (3^1 ^IHgriT l). In 

Ad I verse 1 the sages bless Dushyanta with the 
birth of a prince who would be a Chakravarti 
(Sovereign of the entire earth). In Vikramorvasiya 
the poet refers to the rule of the whole earth under 
ene umbrella on a throne whose foot^ool is bright 
with the light of gems in the bending crowns of 
kings doing homage to the Emperor. 

« JT'cr*ir 

aqr it 

(Vikramorvasiya, III, 19) 

But the consummation of a life of Dharmic 
Sovereignty is in retirement and contemplation and 
Yoga. Political life is not an end in itself but a 
means to an end for both sovereign and subjeds. 
In Raghuvamsa, III, 70, it is said that the ^u/o- 
y>rata of Ikshvakus is for the king and the queen 
to retire into a hermitage after crowning their son 
as king. In canto VIII there is a wonderful con- 
irad of the spiritual sovereignty of Raghu and the 
secular sovereignty of, A)a. In Sakuntala, IV, 19, 
when Sakuntala asks when she can come back to 
ber beloved hermitage, Kanva replies ; 
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iu 

ijrsir r%5Ci«r 

^iwirf?f«5ira^4 5r;R4 i 

»T5IT f5’=5^^T>(T( flm 

(Having been the queen of the whole earth and 
placed your sun on the throne without an enemy and 
having left the family in his hands, you can come 
back with your ford to this peaceful hermitage). 

In the last benedidory stanza In Sakuntala we 
find a summation of the poet’s political ideals Ir 
relation to the higher ideals of life. He points out 
that only when proper political ideals exiift, learning 
will flourish and spiritual attainment will be possible^ 

«r%^Trfar i 

«*»Trq ^ arqqg 

qKni35n%?:t5*r»i: H 

(Let tlie king strive for the welfare of all his subjeds* 
Let the learning of those who are great in scriptural 
lore flourish. May God Siva, who is omnipotent 
and self-exislent, grant me emancipation ■ from the 
bonds of birth). 



I ‘.■'"-/Q'L' 


' 




CHAPTER XI 1. 

Kalidasa’s Spiritual Ideals 

"J have been describing till now the ascent ol 
Kalidasa’s thought, and we are now approach- 
ing the highcot peak (Kailasa) of his thought. While 
Hinduism is the moil universal of religions, we find 
in Kalidasa the moil universal asped of Hinduism- 
There is not the slighted trace of bigotry or narrow- 
ness or obscurantism in his spiritual vision. If only 
Kalidasa’s Hinduism can become vital and regnant 
in our land, Hindu unity would be an achieved fad 
and Hinduism would reach its highed height and 
-completed consummation. 

The validity of spiritual ideals depends on the 
exidence of a soul. Without such a belief and such 
a fad the whole of our spiritual life is emptied of 
its content. It is not necessary for this purpose to 
decide whether the persistence of personal identity 
is in repecl of a plurality souls or whether there 
is only one entity ciz. Parabhrama* Nor is k 
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nec0Mar^ to. discuss here bow the sense of personal! 
idenl^y 'exiAs or whether there could be an im- 
mortality of psychic life apart from the mind and the- 
senses or whether there is a gradation of bliss or 
sameness and identity of bliss among a plurality of 
souls. We need not embark on these speculations, 
and become “in wandering mazes lost.” Kalidasa 
is a poet through and through and while his grip on. 
the eternal verities of life is thorough and perfect, he 
refuses to be drawn into these eternal and eternally: 
barren and eternal insoluble controversies. 

The only true and secure basis of the spirituals 
life is a clear and continuous sense of the transience 
of our brief earthly life. Life is a mere succession, 
of pains and pleasures, and is ever overshadowedi 
by death. The greatest dramatist of England says:. 

“We are such stuff 

As dreams are made of and our little life 

Is rounded with a sleep.” 

Kalidasa says : 

(Meghasandesa, II, 48^ 
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(Who has gol infinite joy or infinite pain > Every 
one goes down and goes up Kke a revolving wheel)- 

(Raghuvamsa, VIII, 7) 

(Death is the universal law and life is the exception. 
If a person breathes even for moment, is he not a 
lucicy man ?) Thus life is a great labha (gain), 
because by it alone we can attain the eternal super- 
life. In Raghuvamsa VIII, 40, the poet points out 
that medicine avails only if life is 3 'et left in this birth. 

The same outer fadl or event adls as necflar or poison- 
to us according to the decrees of Providence. 

nr fnntfrw;=5»nr n 

(Raghuvamsii, VIII, 46) 

The right attitude towards death is that of ex- 
pedlancy and composure because the releasing angel 
leading us to ever-new realms of auspiciousness. 

3Tn»T«gi% 5r9n?rf«r?ttl i 

(R^huvamsa, ^H, 88) 
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<The deluded man regards the death of the dear 
one as an indrument of agony. But the man of 
ileadfaft mind regards it as the removal of an 
instrument of pain and as the open door to auspici- 
ousness). But this does not mean any pessimism 
at all. Kalidasa says that our body is the HrSt and 
the best means of dharma vrnarw 

Kumarasambhava, V, 33). We muSl bear our part 
in life as householders and citizens because such a 
Stage of our life is the means of universal service 
Raghuvamsa, V, 10). 

We must leave noble offspring as proofs and 
pledges of our love towards the world. Such sons 
are also a means of our welfare here and hereafter. 
They are also the means by which we discharge 
our debt to our ancestors. 

fk ^ I 

(Raghuvamsa, I. 69) 

(Children born of a pure lineage are for happiness 
hereafter and here). 
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R|<»iT 53% ^ wfsisirq^ it 

(Raghuvanisa, III, 20) 

<To the king who was delighted with the birth of a 
son and who was a good protector of his people, 
there was none in prison whom he would release. 
He released himself from the prison of the debt 
due to his ancestors). 

Kalidasa has affirmed with perfe<ft strength 
of conviction the doCtrine of karma which is the 
pivot of Indian thought. In Raghuvamsa, 1, 20, he 
says. 

5tK»w: str^-str It 

(Like the Vasanas or tendencies acquired in former 
Lirths which are inferable from events). 

He says further : 

f%9r«T«iT \\ n 

(Raghuvamsa, VIII, 85) 

(Diverse are the ways of embodied beings who go 
■to the other world as a result of their actions in this 
world). 
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It is thus clear that pre- existence is as certaiai 
as poa-exiaence. In Raghuvamsa, VII, 15 the poet 
says : 

(The mind knows its relatedness to former births). 

Mallinatha says well in his commentary on 
this line : 

sr<f^^r%r^ wrar: i 

(Even though we have no clear recollection of 
former births, our minds move in the paths of 
familiar enjoyments, owing to the compulsive force 
of our Vasanas. Our companionships and affinities 
in previous births impel us in our friendships and 
relationships in this life). 

In Raghuvamsa, XIV, 62, Sita refers to sins 
in pa«t births (3 i?urj^vi?i^rt). In Sakuntala, I, 17 
the poet makes us realise that the fruits of our 
adions in former births seek us and reach us- 
through the gateway of events as ordained by God. 
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3r«r«ir sr^im werf??! i 

We must be incessantly and righteously adtive and 
build up a better future and we can by devotion on 
our part and Grace on the part of God even coun* 
teradt the inner compuUion^of tendencies and the 
outer compulsion of events. 

But we can know the Sadhanas or means of 
self-perfedtion only by means oi pramanas (authori- 
tative sources of truth). In Raghuvamsa, XllI, 60 
the poet refers to the scriptures as (loving 

and disintere^ed and perfedt gospel). In the hymn 
to Brahma in Kumarasambhava, II, 12, the poet 
says : 

«ir«r i 

fn?rq[ ii 

(You are the source of those words whose begin- 
ning is Om, which are uttered in the three modes 
of intonation, which inculcate sacrifices, and whose 
fruit is heaven). Thus the scriptures show us the 
higher way. The poet says that the Smritis follow 
the meaning of the Srutis (Vedas :) 

I (Raghuvamsa, II, 2> 
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In his works the poet refers to the six darsanas 
as well as to the supreme science of the soul 
{adhyaima vidya) in particular, besides referring to 
Jirutis and smritis. In various places he shows 
a thorough knowledge of Tarka, Vyakarana, and 
other Veda Angas. Out of the six darsanas, we 
find in his works frequent references to the Sankhya 
and the Yoga and the Vedanta. In Raghuvamsa, 
XIII, 60 and Kumarasambhava, II, 13, we have 
a clear reference to the Samkhya philosophy, though 
the dodlrine as set forth is Vedantic and not purely 
Samkhya. 

(They regard you as Prakrili which urges souls in 
the direction of Purusharlhas i. e., enjoyment and 
liberation. They regard you further as the Purusha 
who is detached and who merely witnesses the 
activities of Prakriti). 

1 shall refer to Yoga later on. The poet refers 
to Vedanta in the opening benedictory ^anza in 
Vikramoroasiya, and refers to Trayi (the three 
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V'edas) and Adh^alnxa Vidya (the science of the 
soul) in Malavikagnimitra, I, 14 ; 

In respect of the means of spiritual welfare, 
Kalidasa laid the greatest stress on the regulation 
of daily life and on a high and lofty Standard of 
private and public morality. He knew and declared 
that a high Standard of private and public morality 
could never be kept up without daily discipline of 
life and daily self-examination. I have already dis- 
cussed in great detail Kalidasa’s ideals of individual 
life in relation to social life. I shall now mention 
briefly his expressed individul ideals in relation 
to spiritual life. Lofty ideals of personal conduct 
are required both for an ideal social life and for an 
ideal spiritual life. But. for an ideal spiritual life 
certain elements of individual creed and conduct, 
which are not of primary importance in regard to 
social life, have a primary importance so far as the 
life spiritual is concerned- 

Irrevcience is a great spiritual evil and revel®- 
ence is a great spiritual asset. The poet says : 

(Raghuvamsa, I, 79) 
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(The transgression of the rule of reverence to those 
worthy of reverence bars the door of auspiciousness). 

We muit not speak ill of others or hear 
abusive talk about others. 

51 ?r: 

11 (Kumarasambhava. V, 83) 

(Not only is he sinful who speaks ill of the great. 
He also is sinful who hears abusive talk about the 
^real). If at any time we ^ep aside from the path 
of redtitude, we muA be full of a deep and sincere 
repentance. 

(Raghuvamsa, X, 39) 

(Like the heart of a good man which burns with 
shame at the thought of a sin committed through 
negligence though without evil passion). 

The possibility of self-punishment for the sin 
•f another so as to overcome such sin is dated in 
Raghuvamsa, XII, 19. The driver in the spiritual 
path mod regulate his daily life careftt% on the 
positive side also. He must wake up early every 
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day and meditate on his spiritual welfare *i*lf 

Raghuvamsa, I, 6). In Kumarasambhava, 
Vlll, 52, the poet emphasises the importance 
of Sandhya. He emphasises mental purity in 
Sakuntala, 1, 19, The supremacy of Dharma over 
Artha and Kama is thus stressed in Kumara- 
sambhava, V, 38 ; 

5rr%»?rRr i 

srra^ir ii 

thou of noble heart ! To me Dharma appears 
as superior to Artha and Kama and as being the 
quintessential fadlor, because it is pursued by you 
with a mind free from love of Artha and Kama). 

A famous passage in the Upanishads and an 
equally famous passage in the Gita state that the 
sadhanas (means) of the spiritual life are yajna, 
dana, and tapas (sacrifices, gifts and austerities). 
The importance of sacrifices is frequently emphasised 
by Kalidasa : 

»if 9 I 
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(Ragliuvamaa, I, 26) 

(King Dilipa milked the earth for the performance 
of sacrifices, and Indra milked heaven for the pros- 
perity of the crops on the earth. Thus by the 
exchange of the vital essence in each place, they 
upheld both worlds). 

tfg^arr% ii 

(Raghuvamsa, 1, 62^ 

(O sage, by your oblations thrown according to 
scriptural rules into the sacrificial fire, we get 
seasonable rains to give life to crops which dry up 
by the holding back of showers). 

The third canto in Raghuvamsa is a glorifica- 
tion of the great Asvaroedha sacrifice. The fifth 
canto in Raghuvamsa is a glorification of the virtue 
of Dana or gifts to deserving persons. The spiritual 
value of tapas (penance and austerity) is emphasised 
in many places by Kalidasa. In Sakuntala there are 
frequent references to Dharmaranya and the power 
of the hermitages to purify our souls. The king says 
in Act 1 ; 
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(Let us purify ourselves by the sight of the holy 
bermltage). Malali describes in Act VI 1 Hema- 
kuta as (the field of attainment of 

austerities). The king thereupon replies : 

II 

(We should not transgress our means of spirituaf 
auspiciousness. I desire to bow before the holy sage). 

In Sakuntala Act VII the poet says that every 
event — past, present and future — is clear to the 
mental vision of a sage (fiqr.’Si^^ l) 

and that even before we see a sage, his blessings 
bring prosperity and happiness to us. 

'll f§ti 

5Bq: 

'll 

(Sakuntala, VII, 30) 

(The flower comes before the fruit and the cloud 
before ihe rain. Such is sequence of cause and 

K. II. 1'9^ 
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effect. But prosperity seeks us even before you 
actually bestow your blessings.) 

The power of Tapas (penance) is thus des- 
aribed in Sakuntaia, 11,7. 

{In ascetics full of self-control there is hidden a 
burning glory. Like sunstones r.e., Suryakanta 
stones they are cool to the touch but emit flame 
when lights other than the light of the sun come in 
rough contact). 

In Sakuntaia, II, 13, the poet describes how a 
sixth share of such tapas goes to the king and protects 
him and his temporal power. It is in the Kumara- 
samhhava that we have beautiful and noble descrip- 
lions of Tapas. Siva’s tapas is described in Canto !. 
In canto V the tapas of Parvati is described. In 
canto VI we have a grand description of the great 
seven sages and Arundhati who are described as 
illuminating the sky with the glory of their Tapas. 
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By such sadhanas the soul can attain heaven 
(svarga). But the poet knows that such heaven is 
not an eternal abode of eternal bliss. When the 
store o( merit (punya) is exhausted, the soul must 
come back to the carlii as the home of spiritual 
effort The poet shows how by devotion and 

knowledge alone the highest spiritual liberation from 
the round of rebirths can be attained. This idea 
■of liberation from rebirths (samsara) is glorified in 
the last verse in Sakuntala. In Kumarasambhava, 
II. 51, he says : 

<Just as the seekers of liberation from rebirth seek 
the Dharma which can cut the knot of Karma). 

What then is the means by which we can 
attain the highest spiritual realisation leading to 
liberation from rebirths ? Self*less action (nishkama 
karma) is the first step in the path. The poems 
and plays of Kalidasa emphasise such a mental 
attitude, ft is only the person who has done such 
karma yoga that can become a great devotee and 
an expert in Bhakti Yoga. Tiie importance of 
mantras is again and again brought out by the poet. 
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In Raghuvamsa, XI, 9, he extols the uplilting anef 
protective power of the two mantras Bala anJ 
Atibala. He emphasises also the importance of' 
Yoga. In Raghuvamsa, I, 73 he describes Vasishtha 
as (with eyes fixed in conten>pla- 

tion) and compares him to a pond with fish in a 
state of sleep therein (SH’lT'if?:) i In Kumara- 
sambhava, XVII, 47 he says : 

isrnitmai't^il (I 

(Just as a Yogi, whose mind has become pure by 
Yama /.e., self-control etc., conquers the all-power- 
ful array of objects of worldly desire). 

It is in Kumarasambhava, III, 45 to 50, that 
we find the classic description of Siva the supreme 
yogi. The poet compares him to a rainless cloud and 
a waveless sea and a lamp set in a windless place. 

g5rif?n9rg:3rsrqf®rq i 

«»»5q«rt«tr«rirqift®l fis'Jtcqq qr^«r«Tar ii 
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i%f^5sr^mi?erf5r^f*irrR«r%f¥«iRr i 

qff ??rq8f «?rrlaie^'r«!asriowWr»r^: 1 1 

^fr%«<»vrrflr5rP5^i5»T’Trrfl^rsiK:*r§^?:ifH i 
3ii??isrci«iT H«?ii R^r'»fr%^rrif^«^'^i‘H^irCRq^n 

5<ni%:qft55rq^: I 

qratq «aem ii 

jf? 5q?»?qr’:q ejrriqq^qq; i 
qjiafc ifqRqr 

The poet says in Raghuvamsa, X, 23 : 

^r^ar i 

«qn%il4 4rf»iiweqr ftgfiiq h 

T'he poet says that Jnana (wisdom) is the means of 
attaining perfect transcendence from action and 
<rebhrlh). 
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irrHuqif fr%Jrr u 

(The olher endeavoured to burn up all actions by 
the fire of knowledge). 

Kalidasa has stated again and again the im- 
portance of our love to God and of His grace to us 
for the attainment of liberation from births by means 
of God-realisation. In the famous inlrodudory 
stanza in Vikramorvasiya he says : 

?»*tr«ir3yr: t 

« Ht««iarur?s[ n: ir 

(May God Siva give us the highest bliss of 
liberation— Siva who is described in Vedanta as 
pervading earth and sky, in regard to whom the 
word Iswara is appropriate in its meaning, who is 
sought within by seekers of liberation by controlling 
the breath, and who is easily attainable by steadfast 
devotion). 

Kalidasa’s conception of God-head is sublime 
and wonderful. We have fine descriptions of 
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Brihaspati, Agni, Indra, Subrahtnanya and other 
deities in his works- Brihaspati is described ia 
Kumarasambhava, fl, 30. Agni is praised \yf 
Indra HimseH in Kumarasambhava, X, 1 7 to 23. 

3151% f5i7r% i 

^nq’ifft Tf ti 

5Cff% »T?5ri5Trr% fstRr ^gri: i 

?iri??r <4 ^'r^rr sr^: ’i 

9 tra;?rrsi%«r§f^ i 
sr5rr?3«?i?^»iir% ^n5t: t%ar ii 

?trr% 9 i 

«%r 3r'rr%a»i^crF5?i irna: srroj^rs^r ^ ii 

3riT<i: €i'R«fqi« ?w^^»s»3'r«Kii3 f 

sr*T5«5 II 

«r^nf §r^r>Ri «t<5i% i 

ftqfn^fqr «^isflrwwraiirsii« || 
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I have referred already to the descriptions of 
the river- goddess Ganga in Kumarasambhava and 
Raghuvamsa. In Meghasandesa we find references 
to God Subrahmanya and other Gods, besides refer- 
ences to Kubera and the Yakshas. In Meghasan* 
desa the poet calls God Subrahmanya as the god 
of sun-lranscending glory placed in the custody 
of God Agni by God Siva, for the protection of 
Indra’s celestial hosts. 

But the sublimest descriptions of Godhead in 
Kalidasa’s works relate to the Trinity. That God 
is love and His divine actions are only for the 
welfare and salvation of the universe is clearly 
stated by him : 

(Kumarasambhava, VI, 26.) 

You know that my acts are all disinterested. My 
eight forms show this truth clearly. 

These eight forms of God are described in the 
famous introductory stanza of Sakuntala as water, 
fire, sacriticer, sun, moon, ether, earth and air. God 
is described in Kumarasambhava, VI, 23, as the 
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creator and preserver and destroyer of the universe. 
These three aspects of Godhead are Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Siva- Brahma is praised in a famous 
hymn in the second canto of Kumarasambhava. 
H e is shown to be identical with the Supreme Soul 
(Parabrahma) which existed by itself before creation 
and which became the gods of the Trinity owing to 
connection with the three gunas. 

jjHiarqfaiTtHR II 

Vishnu is praised in an equally famous hymn in 
canto X of Raghuvamsa. 

The Lord is thus described there in the follow 
ing beautiful ^anza .* 

at* II 

(Raghuvamsa, X, 7 to 9) 
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The hym« to the Lord is mo^l heart- upliJting 
and sublime. 

In Raghuvamsa, III, 49 the Poet says that God 
Vishnu alone is called Purushottama and that God 
Siva alone is called Mahesvara. The verses in his 
works in praise of God Siva are, if possible, even 
more wonderful than those in praise of Brahma and 
Vishnu- I have ahcady referred to the introdudlory 
Lanzas in Vikramorvasiya and Sakuntala. The 
introdudlory $lanza in Malavikagnimitra is equally 
famous and describes Godhead as being free from 
the love of wealth and woman and self. Thus 
supremacy over avarice and lud and egoism is of 
the essence of God-attainment. The opening verse 
in Raghuvamsa is in praise of Parvati and Para- 
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mesvara. Many verses in praise of them occur in 
Meghasandesa. Of all the poems in praise of God 
Siva the mo^ beautiful is that in Kumarasambhava, 
XI 1, 9 to 20. 1 have already referred to the fintj 
verses in praise of Siva in Yoga. 

The incarnations of Godhead are vividly 
described by the poet. Rama’s gracious ads are 
described in Raghuvamsa. The poet refers to 
Krishna (rffraw ra»»tr:) in Meghasandesa, 1, XV. 
In Raghuvamsa, X, 31 the poet says in language 
adapted from the Gita that the Lord has nothing 
to gain for Himself by incarnations and that it is^ 
His Grace that is the cause of His incarnation : 

Kalidasa had a clear sense of the harmony of 
religions and a wonderful spirit of toleration. He 
realised and declared that all the great religions are 
diverse ways leading to God : 

(Raghuvamsa, X, 26 )- 
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•{The ways diversified by diverse scriptures are 
-means oi spiritual perfedion. They all attain thee 
juA as all the waters of the Ganges fall into the 
ocean). 

Perhaps the most sublime portion of Kalidasa's 
thought is that relating to the sole and universal and 
Supreme Godhead of which the Trinity is a three- 
fold manifestation. He calls God as Ineffable 
tight Raghuvamsa, X, 23), omnipotent 

and self-existent — Sakuntala, 

VII, 34), changeless — Raghuvamsa, 

X, 1 7) omniscient — Raghuvamsa, X, 20), 
the cause of all ( — Raghuvamsa, X, 

20), the ruler of all Ragliuvamsa, X, 20) 

(3fT^'r?r:— Kumarasambhava, II. 9). He says 
that God is realisable by revelation and reason 
((aTTRStmgqRrwii R!«Jt-~Raghuvamsa, X, 28). 

Above all, the poet has done the greatest 
service to Hinduism by dispelling the illusion that 
there is any question of rank among the Trlmurtis. 

(Kumarasambhava, II, 4) 
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1% f«nTrW ?ifl i 

3T*i 4ffir wnj ^rr*i ^ »i 

(Kumarasambhava, VI, 23) 
^«r'a^(waaF?:« ar«4r '?^fs?5^ i 
go|S$at*raf^«J!t5?urRf*ai: li 

(Ragbuvamsa, X, 17) 

ii'-h«r nnsir «r 

sraim^irWq I 
Rsiirlcwfai 5f<: 

qigcfqr n 

(Kumarasambhava, VII, 44) 

In conclusion I cannot sum up the poet’s spiri- 
tual ideas better than by the la^ stanza in Sakuntala^ 
which I have referred to in the preceding chapter 
as summing up the poet’s social ideals. It shows 
how the two ideals are interlinked and shows also 
the supremacy of the spiritual life. 

§i?iqf§rir i 

qqiR rl: ajqq^ 

qfi:nci5r»%«;rrH3^; ii 



CHAPTER Xni. 


Kalidasa’s Portraiture of Indian 
Civilisation. 

arc now in a position to sum up our ideas. 
1 have been leading up my exposition of 
Kalidasa’s ideals towards a desciiption of his por- 
traiture of Indian culture and civilisation as a whole. 
I have Slated how he was the finest produd of one 
ef the most glorious periods of Indian History. 
Such a man could not but be an embodiment and 
an incarnation of the racial genius. He had a 
synthetic vision of India. India speaks through his 
voice and her utterance can be recognised in his 
speech if we have ears to hear and minds to know 
and hearts to love. 

In the opening stanza in Kumarasambhava he 
suggests that India, like her guardian mountain- 
range of the Himalaya, has an ensouling deity 
and that Indian culture is the standard 
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and the measure and the pattern and the beau ideal 
of all the cultures and civilisations of the world in 
all times and climes. 

He has described with loving minuteness ihe Indian 
seasons and the holy mountains and rivers and cities 
and places of pilgrimage in India. In Raghuvamsa, 
XIII, 18, he describes Sri Rama as requesting Sita 
to let her gracious glance fall on the entire land, 
suggesting thereby that India has the blessing of 
the Goddess of Prosperity. 

f i 

1 have stated also how by describing Alaka as 
illumined by the rays from the crescent moon on the 
head of God Siva, he has hinted at the purification 
of our worldly life by the spiritual light. I have 
shown also how in Raghuvamsa he has glorified 
the life in villages and hermitages in India and the 
worship of the cow and how while knowing and 
praising righteous town-life he has warned usagainft 
the Indian civilisation setting and disappearing in 
luxury and dissipation and immorality in urban-life. 
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Kalidasa knew well the beautiful Indian habits- 
and cu^oms and manners and in^itutions. In Adi 
VII of Sakuntala be describes Maricba as saying 
that it was his social duj^ to inform Kanva about 
Sakuntala’s reunion though because of the power 
of penance the latter knew the event in his inner 
conciousness. 

g«TfSc«r«r sgsq: | 

Courtesy and chivalry, though they never took the 
courtier-like and exaggerated forms which they 
assumed elsewhere in the world, were and are 
innate Indian traits. In Raghuvamsa, I, 54, the 
poet describes King Dilipa as helping his queen to 
descend from the car and as then getting down 
from the car himself. 

In Vikramorvasiya Adi I the touch and shake of 
hands by men by way of affedlionate courtesy is 
referred to ?25Trl:). Though there 

was no such handshake among men and women, a 
kind and respedlful bearing was shown by men- 
towards women. In Adi IV of Sakuntala Kasyapa 
asks his pupil to show the way to his si^er 
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referring by that word !o Sakuntala* There was a 
fine combination of dignity and delicacy in the social 
relations of the sexes. Further, the poet has in many 
places emphasised that protection to those seeking 
refuge is a very noble quality of high-soulcd men. 

(Raghuvamsa, IV, 64) 

Kalidasa was a minute and loving observer of 
the ways and habits of Indian womanhood. He 
refers in Vikramorvasiya, 111, 6 to the way in which 
Indian women brush back and braid their hair 
He refers to their habit of drying 
their welted tresses by fragrant smoke and of 
decorating their tresses with flowers, 

(Raghuvamsa, XVI, 50) 

(Cupid, who had deteriorated in prowess at the 
end of Spring, replenished his power in the maiden’s 
tresses which were let down untied after bath 
and decorated with the evening'blossomed jasnine 
lowers after drying the tresses with fragrant saoice). 

K. N. 10 
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The poet refers to the same habit by the words 
in Meghasandesa, I, 36. He 
prefers also to the mode^ way in which Indian 
women of the upper classes in towns and cities 
ilrape their forms and draw the garment over their 
heads — Sakuntala, V, 13). This 

was certainly not the system of purdah or veil at 
all and even this was unknown to the people at 
large. Ancient Indian womanhood alone harmonis- 
ed freedom and modeily. In Raghuvamsa, III, 3, 
he refers to the fadl that pregnant women ottea 
oat mud in secret 

Kalidasa has given us many charming descrip- 
tions of the Indian marriage ceremonial. In Raghu- 
vamsa, VII, 19 to 28 and Kumarasambhava, VII, 
73 to 91, we find all the resources of his matchless 
poetic art lavished upon such a delineation. It is 
noteworthy that though he has described kings with 
many wives he regards faithfulness to one wife as 
the highest glory of the marital Status. 1 have 
already referred to his description of Rama’s loyalty 
to Sita and to the fine Stanza in Raghuvamsa VI 11, 
$7. In Raghuvamsa, VIII, 66 King Aja says after 
Queen Indumati’s death that thenceforth his bdd- 
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ness of spirit had set, his joy was gone, his love of 
jnusic was dead, the seasons bore no delight, orna- 
ments had no value, and his bed was mere loneli- 
ness and emptiness. 

The kind and affedionate relationship between the 
mother-in-law and the daughter-in-law is described 
in Raghuvamsa, XIV, 5, 6, In the same poem in 
XIV, 46, 57 the poet describes how the younger 
brother Laxmana unqueAioningly obeyed Sri Rama's 
•rder (srrgr Sftoir and how Sita when 

^he was banished never uttered one word of re- 
proach againd her noble-hearted lord but bewailed 
and bemoaned her ill-luck and evil fate. 

Kalidasa describes also the Hindu attitude 
towards death and the Hindu death ceremonials. 
1 have shown how he teaches in Raghuvamsa, 
Vlll, 87, 88 that death is the rule and the universal 
phenomenon and life is the exception and a rare 
privilege and blessing, and that death should not 
be viewed as a mere source of misery but as the 
open door to further and future auspiciousness. I 41 
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Raghuvamsa, VIII, 86 the sage Vasishtha sends 
word to King Aja that the latter should perform th& 
funeral rites with loving care and attention, and that 
excessive lamentation and tears cause pain to the dis- 
embodied spirit which has left its earthly tabernacle. 

T%«u%a?ei?r ti 

In Kumarasambhava, IV, 35 to 38 we find an 
equally fine and tender description of exequial 
ceremonial and the obligations of friends and 
relations on such an occasion. 

We find in Kalidasa unexpedled references to- 
some peculiar, and even apparently superstitious,, 
mental habits and ideas of the Hindus. For inSlanoe 
if a man Steps in when he is being talked about, it 
is usually regarded as an auspicious omen. Kalidasa 
makes Vasishtha say In Raghuvamsa, I, 87 that the 
king should regard his desire as one of quick andi 
sure fulfilment because the cow Nandini came in 
when her name was being mentioned. 
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In fad the idealisation of the cow in Raghuvamsa is 
■one of the essential and fundamental ideas of the 
Hindu race. Another Hindu idea is that if there 
is the continuous music of pipes and drums on an 
auspicious occasion that is a sign and guarantee of 
■continuous auspiciousness. The poet refers to this 
idea when he says that on the occasion of Atithi’s 
coronation it was inferred from the sweet and succes- 
sive and ftately sounds of beaten drums that there 
would in his reign be an unbroken succession of 
■auspicious events. 

(Raghuvamsa, XVII, 11) 

In Sakuntala we find many references to omens. 
When entering the hermitage of Kanva, Dush- 
yanta refers to the throbbing of his right shoulder, 
iln the fourth Ad Anasuya stumbles and scatters 
her gathered flowers, and this is regarded as a bad 
■omen. In Ad V Sakuntala says that her right eye 
was throbbing and regards it as a bad sign. On the 
other hand in Ad VII the king finds his right 
shoulder throb and asks how it could happen to 
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when he had no hope of reunion with his beloved. 
I have already referred to the fine and charaderiAic 
Hindu ideas in Raghuvamsa, VIII, 87 and 88, 
where the poet says that death is the universal fait 
and that life is the exception to the rule and a 
unique gain and blessing, and that death should not 
be regarded as a source of agony but as a means of 
release and a door opened towards the attainment 
of future auspiciousness (fWSJltt). In the same canto 
in Lanzas 91, 92, 93, 94 and 95 the poet shows 
how true and poignant love, despite the lessons of 
philosophy, is full of a seeking yearning for the 
beloved and attains its passionate desire of union 
with the beloved in heaven. 

Kalidasa has referred also to the many triumphs 
of Indian invention which added to the comforts 
and graces of life. In Raghuvamsa, XVI, 49 he 
describes how during the long and intense Indian 
summer rich men cooled the day-time and escaperf 
the heat by lying on sandal -cooled marble couches 
while revolving sprinklers of cool water plied all 
round cooling the surrounding air. 
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In Malavikagnimitra, II, 12 he refers to revolving 
sprinklers ol cooled water The 

poet shows how in his days Indian medicine 
was in a high ^ate of perfedlion. 1 have referred 
to his knowledge of the efficacy of cutting a snake*^ 
bitten finger for the sake of saving the life. Ift 
Raghuvamsa, III, 12, he refers to the physicians 
who were experts in treating cases of pregnancy 
and in the treatment of diseases of children. 

Kalidasa knew also other fields of life in which thn 
Hindus attained excellence* He knew well about 
the Indian excellence in cutting and polishing preei* 
ous ^ones. Many of his similes refer to this in ^ 
charming way. 

(Raghuvamsa, ill, 18) 

(Malavikagnimitra, V, 18) 
He refers in Raghuvamsa canto I verse 4 to the 
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piercing ot other precious ^ones by diamonds 
(siof^ In Vikramorvasiya, II, 21, he 

says that affedtionate words divorced from true and 
passionate love will not enter the hearts of women, 
juft as mere artificial coloration of Clones will not 
deceive the experts in precious ^ones. 

5Tmr% r <tfkit 

II 

I have already referred to the poet’s description of 
splendid cities and beautiful gardens and luxurious 
palaces. I have shown also how he makes us realise 
Indian’s greatness in martial expeditions and in feats 
of valour. In Raghuvamsa, XVI, 55 he describes 
how before bathing in a river we should have it 
cleared of alligators with the aid of fishermen and 
by means of fishing nets (RtRirRfiretTtnTf HRsSfR. l) 
In Raghuvamsa, XVI, 68 he describes 
i.e. boat built like a chariot. 

In these and other respedts Kalidasa makes us 
^realise what a refined and prosperous and civilised 
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country our motherland was at that time. He has 
described her beauty, her dharma, her rise and her 
fall. In Raghuvamsa he describes the noble rise 
and the ignoble setting of one of the greatest epochs 
of Indian civilisation. But he had an immense faith 
in the potency of Indian civilisation and in the great 
future of Indian culture. His faith in his mother- 
land was invincible. In the description of the asoa- 
medha sacrifice in Raghuvamsa and in Malavikagni- 
mitra, he describes how the sacrificial spirit and 
military prowess went hand in hand. In the memo- 
rable passage in Raghuvamsa, canto I verse 5 

he describes the suze- 
rains and emperors of India as mighty poten- 
tates who ruled the whole earth from sea to sea 
and whose aerial cars rode the nir. In Vikramor- 
vasiya, III, 19 he describes the imperial power 
which sat on the throne at whose footstool all other 
monarachs bowed with bent diadems and over 
which shone the white umbrella which was the 
symbol of universal sovereignty. Kalidasa's aspiration 
for India soared in the direction of the idea of an 
Indian Chakraoarti (emperor) who would rule 
the entire globe. In Act I verse 1 I of Sakuntala 
we have a vision of this goal. The poet has sug- 
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ge^tedl to us how Sakuntala who is the child o( « 
man and a goddess, of tapas (asceticism) and bhoga 
(enjoyment) is the fit parent of an emperor of India. 
He has shown how a prince conceived in a her* 
mitage and brought up in heaven was fitted and 
was destined to unify India and give his name ta 
his motherland and rule the universe. Then comes 
in Act VII verse 33 the grand and noble stanza 
which is full of faith in India and assured about her 
glorious destiny, and which shows how Kalidasa 
displayed in Sakuntala his epic vision of Indian 
supremacy just as he displayed his epic vision of 
Indian heroism in Kumarasambhava : 

If HI 

(Crossing the seas with steady and unstumbling 
movement he, peerless in power, shall conquer the 
seven*islanded earth. In this heritage he is known 
as Sarvadamana as he has subjugated all the animals. 
He shall be known as Bharata as he shall be a 
protector of the whole universe). 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Valmiki, Kalidasa and Tagore. 

J N comparing these three great poets I have a 
great purpose in view. I take them as the 
points of culmination and self-expression of three 
great ages in India and shall try to assess their 
contributions to the glory of India and the welfare 
of the world. It seems tome that such an effort will 
be a fitting sequel to the la^ chapter and a fitting 
prelude to the coming chapter and will fittingly lead 
up to the conclusion of this work. 

Valmiki, ‘the fir^l warbler’, ‘the morning <lar 
•f song who made his music heard below’ is rightly 
reckoned as one of the chief glories of India. His 
sweet breath preluded those melodious bur^s that 
filled the spacious times of Sri Krishna “with sounds 
that echo still.” According to Hindu ideas the 
Kavi is a person who is a ‘Rr!=?r^5f? or a man ef visio» 
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befpre whose gaze nothing in earth or heaven ^ is 
veiled and who can see far and deep into things and 
who kindles vision in others. The Gita calls God 
as 3^f®r f.e., the most ancient of poets. The 
creation is God's poem which is full of eternal and 
infinitely varied and modulated melody. The most 
soaring and sublime poetry of the world is found in 
the Vedas. The Vedic seers saw the intenser 
spiritual glory which was hid by the intense glory of 
•creation. They prayed thus ; 

(The face of Truth is hidden by the golden disc of 
the sun. O Pushan, withdraw these blinding rays 
awhile so that I may have a vision of the Eternal 
Truth). They realised the Bliss which is at the 
heart of all creation. In the Rama^ana of Valmiki 
we find the manifestation of the same realisation of 
Bliss in relation to the earthly life which is full 
of mingled strands of pain and pleasure. Bliss 
viewed in relation to our fleeting and pain-shadowed 
earthly life is love and pity and il was out of pity 
(Karuna) that poesy was born. Such is the inner 
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significance of the world-famous story of the origin 
of the Ramayana. 

Valmiki did not describe an imaginary or ideaf 
state of society. He saw and sang Rama Rajya. 
He learnt about Rama from Narada. The grace of 
God completed that pidure in his mind and heart. 
He lived at a time when learning was spiritual and 
sovereignty was selfless and protedive. His poem 
is the epic of the household. Valmiki reached out 
into the great world through the happy and ethical 
family. His poem is the glorification of Nishkama 
Karma (selfless adion). It is the apotheosis of duty- 

This is not the place for entering into a des- 
cription of the genius of Valmiki. That is a great 
and sublime task by itself. We can never understand 
later Indian poetry and history if we do not realise 
the greatness and the teachings of Valmiki. When 
we compare the Mahahharata with the Ramayana, 
the truth of this observation will become abundantly 
clear to us. I have said in my work on Tagore : 
Poet, Patriot and Philosopher : “The Maha- 
bharata is to the Ramayana what the ocean is to 
the Ganga. It is wider, fuller, deeper. In it we 
enter a more sophisticated world where however 
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4^e wre^lings o( the soul with the inner promptings 
•I desire and the outer seducflive calls of wealth 
Amd power and physical enchantment result in a 
robu^ manliness of psychic endowment and the 
vidlory remains on the whole with the soul in 
its eternal war with sense. God incarnate as 
Krishna guided that development and was not 
merely the warrior and the ^atesman and the thinker 
and the philosopher and the saint par excellence but 
was also the ideal child and the fascinating youth 
and the perfect poet and the heart-enchanting 
musician.” In the Mahabharata we find the varied 
tfHorescence of the ideal of Nishkama Karma i.e. 
Yoga and bhakti and Jnana and a vigorous social 
and political life as the basis of such higher spiritual 
life. Tagore says well that the two great epics 
contain “the eternal hiftory of India” and that “the 
history of what has been the objed of India’s devot- 
ed endeavour, India’s adoration and India’s resolve 
is seated on the throne of eternity in the palace of 
these two vail epics.” 

That Kalidasa’s debt to Valmiki is ample and 
ryas amply acknowledged by him has been shown 
Jby me in the earlier volume of this work. He refers 
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t* Valmiki moft respectfully in the Raghuvamsa 
as the Poorva Suri (the ancient poet- saint), as Ka\>i 
(poet), and as muni (saint). I have shown how he 
was indebted to Valmiki for the idea underlying 
the Meghasandesa, for his Raghuvamsa, and for 
many of his mo^ fascinating ideas and expressions. 
Indeed if we compare Valmiki’s prologue descrip- 
tive of the ideal man and king and Kalidasa's 
prelude to the Raghuvamsa descriptive of the ideal 
men and kings who belonged to the great solar linf 
•f kings, we can well realise the supreme source of 
Kalidasa’s poetic inspiration. 

If we compare Valmiki’s poem with Kalidasa’s 
works, wg find the greatness of each poet becomes 
all the clearer to our minds. Valraiki’s work has a 
freshness, a directness, a limpid flow like that of the 
Tamasa river which is lovingly described in it as 
being lovely and clear like the mind of a good man. 
It has got also a wide and full grasp of the eternal 
verities of life. The characters described in it have a 
moral ^ateliness and an epic sublimity for which there 
could not be and have not been any parallels in any 
•ther literature in the world or even in Indian litera- 
ture itself. The characters of Rama and Sita have 
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been so sublimely drawn that they have become a 
portion of the quinlessential inner life of India and 
have passed through India into the life of the world. 
Scholars have urged that the Ramayana deals with 
mere myth and legend and that Slta typifies agri- 
culture and that Rama’s fight with Ravana is only 
a new edition of Indra’s fight with Vrilra. But we 
are not concerned here with these fanciful theories^ 
The poetic and spiritual value of the Ramayana 
will not suffer by the mere adumbration of such 
fanta^ic guesses and hypotheses and conjedtures. 

Kalidasa with his fine sense of artistic fitness 
and his innate reverence for Valmiki never Strove 
or sought to challenge a comparison with him. That 
was why he made his Ramayana chapters in Raghu- 
vamsa so brief and laconic and skipped over many 
incidents revelatory of character, amplifying only 
where the older poet had left room for elaboration 
and amplification. As Kalidasa belonged to a later 
and more sophi^icated age and had all the resources 
of India’s developed art and culture at his com- 
mand, he aimed at a great variety of themes and 
metrical forms and figures of speech and thus soughi 
and achieved distintltion in a field where supremacy 
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was still attainable despite the unparalleled eminence 
o( Valmiki. His language has a more conscious 
grace, a more elaborate ornamentation, and a larger 
economy of words, if jt has less direcflness and fresh- 
ness and flow. He has rendered and interpreted in 
his work the complexity and variety of his great and 
cultured epoch and hence he has given to us a wider 
variety of themes and aspe<!ts than the older poet 
has done, though none of the creations of Kalidasa 
can come anywhere near the supreme charadters 
delineated in the poem ot \. »!miki. 

I have shown above how Kalidasa’s age was 
a great and inspiring ii.ougli it couiJ not stand 
comparison with the age of Rama Rajya and the 
epoch of Yudhishthira- In some respedts Indian 
aivilisation had achieved new elements of glory and 
grandeur, though in some other respects such as 
sublimity of ethical life and sweetness of spiritual 
life there was a decline. The age of Vikramaditya 
was one of the greatest epochs iil all history and 
was one of the most dazzling epochs of Indian 
history- Kalidasa felt all the higher influences of 
his age, and his keen and sensitive and richly endow- 
ed mind enabled him te meet the glorious eavirea- 
K. U. 21 
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nent at a thousand points of contact. His learning 
was as remarkable as his wisdom ; his clarity of 
rision was as vivid as his sympathy and his gift of 
vision- Hence it was that, being gifted with a great 
mind and living in a great epoch and at the court of 
a king who was the central figure of a great age, he 
was able to sum up India’s past and present and 
utter wise and prophetic words of warning and 
of hope and ^f''i^hilation in regard to the future 
destiny of India- 

Tagore belongs to that future which was so 
vividly prophesied by Kalidasa. His indebtedness to 
Valmiki and Kalidasa is as clear as his reverence 
and admiration for them. Valmiki and Kalidasa 
were both poet’s poets and they had the supreme 
gift of enkindling poetic fire in the hearts of the 
favoured children of the Muses. Tagore says 
that the Ramayana and the Mahabharala seen 
to be India’s own, the poet being hidden in the 
poem, and that the entire culture of India is 
expressed in those great poems. He says : ”1b 
the Ramayana s simple anushiup rhythm the heart 
of India has been beating for thousands of years. 
The Ramayana is ever showing us a picture of 
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those ancients who thirsted for the nectar of the 
-Fu//, the Undicidtd, If we can preserve our simple 
reverence and hearty homage for the brother- 
liness, love of truth, wifely devotion, servants’ 
loyalty depicted in its pages, then the pure breeze 
of the Great Outer Ocean will make its way through 
the windows of our factory-home/' Tagore shows 
also how we are doing an injustice to Kalidasa by 
regarding him as a poet of mere aesthetic enjoyment. 
He says that in Kalidasa, as in Vyasa and Valmiki, 
we find the shrine of renunciation set as the object 
of adoration in the very palace of sense-delights. 
Mr. Aurobindo Ghose says : “Kalidasa is the 
great, the supreme poet of the senses, of aesthetic 
fbeauty, of sensuous emotion. The delight of the 
eye, the delight of the ear, smell, palate, to\ich, the 
satisfaction of the imagination and taste are the 
texture of his poetical creation and into this he 
bas worked the most beautiful flowers of emotion 
and sensuous ideality.'’ This fine passage errs by 
ever-statement. He himself says , that Kalidasa’s 
sensuousness is not “heavy with its own dissolute- 
ness, heavy of curl and heavy of eyelid, cloyed by 
its own sweets, as the poetry of the senses usually 
is”. In Tagore’s words Kalidasa’s s^nsuousness 
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has the soul of spirituality in it and that in him we 
see “the development of flower into fruit, of eartk 
into heaven, of matter into spirit.” 

Tagore has derived his impulse and inspiration 
from many sources. The great poets and saints of 
India's past, the mediaeval leaders of the Bhakti 
movement, the mystics of Islam, and above all the 
great and potent forces of modernity have combined 
to give his genius its many-sided and composite bril- 
liance, thus adding to his native and innate glory of* 
soul- The debt he owes is large, nay, immense ; 
but it is a debt handsomely acknowledged and 
wisely assimilated. In it though there are great and> 
valuable and diverse elements, Valmikiand Kalidasa 
form the most potent factors. Tagore says well' 
«bout Kalidasa : “This ancient poet of India refuses 
to acknowledge passion as the supreme glory of 
love; he proclaims goodness as the final goal of love”. 

Tagore is thus a child of modernity and a 
leading figure of the modern Indian Renaissance. 
These facts have given his genius its special bias 
and its peculiar efflorescence. There have bee* 
interposed between him and Kalidasa the great 
medieval bhakti movement and the modern age of 
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science and democracy and nationalism. We muft 
therefore be prepared to find in him a summation 
and an expression of the new forces surging through 
the land and we find these forces expressed in his 
art with remarkable power. 

That is why Tagore, while he has all the 
sensuous sweetness of Kalidasa combined with his 
elarity and wisdom and spiritual elevation and 
liarmony, has other special excellences of his own 
due to the forces which have been operative in the 
culture of India since the time of Kalidasa. He has 
not the great and inevitable artistic instinct of Kali- 
dasa. He has not got the elder poet’s perfedl poise 
and balance and power held in reserve and under 
control. He has not got Kalidasa’s dramatic skill 
and power of vivid charadterisation. Nor has he got 
Kalidasa’s power of epic presentation. It goes 
without saying that he has not got Valmiki’s diredt- 
ness and freshness and limpid flow and power of 
presentation of ideal and heroic figures. But he has 
a more varied music. His lyric range is wonderful 
and his power of capturing fugitive loveliness and 
universal emotion and presenting it in lovely verse is 
remarKable. He has shaken himself free from the 
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cramping fetters of ^rid ae^hetic rules which are 
not based on arli^ic necessity while he certainly 
obeys all natural laws of refined article self-expres- 
sioa. More than anything else his myaical poems 
and his patriotic songs and his plays full of lyric 
moods and suggeaive symbolism have introduced 
into our literature new forms of arliaic expression 
and have kindled in us new impulses of artiaic 
delight. Thus the authentic voice of India has 
been heard through the ages in the utterances of 
Valmiki, Kalidasa and Tagore. 




CHAPTER XV. 

Kalidasa’s Influence on the World’s 
Literature. 

TAALIDASA thus occupies a unique place in 
the literature of India and in the literature 
•1 the world. The ideal world of national literature 
is rich in proportion to the real world of national 
life. We cannot have an outer national life full of 
low aims and mutual strife and universal exploitation 
and yet achieve lofty ideals of high aims and en- 
deavours and harmony and perfedlion in the world 
•f art. It is by art and religion that man definitely 
raises hiniseK above the suB-humahHhgdoiin into the 
kingdom of supermen and divine beings. Art implies 
imagination, and religion implies spiritual vision, and 
imagination and spiritual vision are the two divine 
faculties implanted in man. The greatest poets 
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'fsombine both these (acuities and arc hence revealers 
•( the beautiful and the good ^nd the true as a 
trinity in unity and as a unity in trihily. 

Kalidasa’s great influence on the literature ef 
the world and on Indian literature in particular k 
due to his possession of these two (acuities in 
exquisite combination. I have shown above how his 
poetry is not merely “simple, sensuous, and pas- 
sionate.*’ He has finely felt and finely expressed 
the diviner moods and movements of life. When 
we compare him with the great poets of the world, 
such as Homer and Virgil and Dante and Shakes- 
peare and Milton, we find that he is worthy of 
being in such a noble group. Nay, even in com- 
parison with Valmiki and Vyasa, he does not suffer 
at all. Though he has not got the special excel- 
lences of each of these makers of song, he has got 
many of their great qualities, and he has got als* 
some special graces and glories of his own which 
will make him a potent poetic and spiritual force 
for ever. 

Two tests of the permanent value of a poet's 
work are the extent to which his moft memorable 
vtteraaces have passed into the hearts of the people 
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and have become a portion of their higher utterance! 
and the extent to which his works are ^udied by 
joung and old and form instruments of delight and 
upiiftment to persons in diverse stages of life. Judged 
by both these tests Kalidasa occupies a very high 
place. Many of his pithy and wise verses have 
become a portion of the intellectual and emotional 
equipment of the people of India. The boys and 
‘girls of India literally lisp in his numbers, because 
the very first Sanskrit work which they study is his 
Raghuvamsa. And as we age in life and gather ex- 
perience and tolerance and kindliness and composure 
of spirit and desire to attune ourselves more and more 
with the higher world of the spirit, the fascination 
«f Kalidasa on our minds and hearts grows more 
and more. In the Upanishads, in the Ramayana, 
in the Gita, and in Sakuntala we seem to hear the 
authentic voice of our own higher self — a voice 
which “allures to higher worlds and leads the way”. 

That is the reason why Kalidasa has been such 
a powerful force in the world’s literature. In my 
chapters on Kalidasa s predecessors and Kalidasa’s 
successors, 1 have shown who influenced his genius, 
and who have been influenced by his genius here as 
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well as elsewhere. Goethe’s testimony to his greatness 
is the highest o( such tributes to his worth, but it is 
the best among a large multitude of such tributes. 

To Indian literature Kalidasa has shown an 
ideal which must be remembered age after age and 
generation after generation. The dangers which 
perpetually threaten and assail the Indian imagina** 
tion are the liability to extravagance, the tendency to 
slavish adherence to aesthetic rules, and round- 
aboutness and verbosity. The Indian inlelled can 
escape this danger only if it guides itself by the light 
shed by Kalidasa's genius and realises the value of 
his restrained imagination, naturalness of utterance 
which k decorated but not over- loaded with orna> 
ment, and brevity and terseness of speech. Kalidasa 
has shown also how Indian literature can best serve 
the interests of India by holding aloft the banner 
of renunciation by combining the ideals of hhoga 
and tyaga (enjoyment and renunciation) wisely and 
well, by emphasising the need of a well-watched 
self- regulatedness of life, by preaching purity of 
sexual love, by showing the supreme importance of 
social service and social concord, and by revealing 
the highest joys of the spiritual life. 
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H India’s need of Kalidasa is great, the need of 
Kalidasa by the rest of the wide, wide world is even 
greater. He has shown to the literature of the world 
that the highest literary ideal is not the Greek ideal 
af absorption in the life of the senses and the mind. 
He has shown how this life on the earth is the 
vestibule of a nobler and higher spiritual life. At 
the same time his self-restrained charm and com- 
posure of expression will be a corrective to that riot 
af thought and expression which sometimes pains 
our spirit in the best masterpieces of the literatures 
of the world. From him those literatures can learn 
how to harmonise the life of man and the life of 
nature and how the higher ideal is not conquest of 
.nature but communion with nature. From him they 
can learn how to comprehend and teach a higher 
social order and a higher ideal of national life and 
international life. They will learn from him to 
^‘control rebellious passion’’ and to realise that the 
Gods approve the depth, and not the tumult, of the 
soul”. More than anything else they can, by meana 
•f an assimilation of his ideas, rise to a higher sense 
of the spiritual values in life and make life more fulf 
af the love of God and of the grace of God. Well 
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may the whole world, including India, say to him 
what Himalaya said to the seven sages . 

«nrfl{3*r^rfl !i 

(Kumarasambhava, VI, 55) 

(By your grace I feel like a deluded man restored 
to wisdom, like iron transformed into gold, and like 
one lifted from earth to heaven). 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Conclusion. 

^T^HIS work has now come to a close. I began 
* it as a brief volume but it has grown of its 
•wn accord into a bigger work. The works of 
Kalidasa have been a daily delight to me and 
have given me a largo u-ciuirrc of comprehension 
and consolation and comi'cx-i.rp <'r> life. Perhaps 
to minds not so consciously attuned to him or to 
India as a whole, my language may appear to 
savour of extravagance. But when he is read often 
with critical yet loving joy, his charm and fascination 
will grow, and then perhaps my work will have a 
readier approbation. Indian literature is on its triah 
to-day. Adverse influences are abroad to discrech't 
Indian literature as well as Indian life and ideals as 
a whole. No community can maintain its plaee in 
the sun which does not give its meed of service to 
die universal life and which dees net win its mit 
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measure of resped from ihc world at large. Na 
literature in the world can itand the teSl of lime 
which does not give its honoured contribution to 
the treasury of universal wisdom and which does 
not win its just measure of admiration from the 
world at large. It seems to me that India can be# 
win the regard and admiration of the world by 
regaining her social harmony and her spirituality 
of life and by broadcaiSting once again the life-giving 
ideas of her immortal sons. 1 do not know who can 
bring about this consummation better than Kalidasa. 
He summed up in himself the best features of the 
life of India in the memorable ages of her pa^l. He 
was the culmination of one of the greeted eras 
the life of India when India was socially united, 
politically great, and supreme in learning and in arts. 
Despite the two thousand years which have fled 
since his days, he, as in the case of other universal 
geniuses of the highed order, has a real value for 
nodernity as well. I have shown above how the 
world’s literature has need of him. Our need of him 
so far as modern Indian life, even more than modern 
Indian literature, is concerned, is urgent and impera- 
tive. We may well say in the words of Words- 
worth’s noble sonnett on Milton 
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^‘Kalidasa ! Thou should^ be living at this hour, 
India hath need of thee : she is a fen 
Of ^agnant waters. Altar, sword and pen, 
Fireside, the heroic wealth of hall and bower. 
Have forfeited their ancient Indian dower 
Of inward happiness. We are selfish men, 
Oh! raise us up, return to us again ; 

And give us manners, virtue, freedom, power”. 

I have shown above what is galherable about 
Kalidasa the man despite the life-obscuring and 
myth-making adlivities of time. 1 have shown als« 
what forces influenced his genius and in what 
diredlion he influenced the later life of the world. 
I have tried to assess the value of each of his im- 
mortal works. I have assayed the task of revealing 
Iris many-sided genius — his concepts of i^i^thetics, 
his vision of nature and beauty and love, his ideals 
•f manhood and womanhood, and his social and 
j»olitical and spiritual ideals. I have tried to show 
4he spiritual kinship between him and the earlier 
and later bards of India. 1 have sought also to 
realise and express his place in universal life and 
literature. As I have observed in my work om 
Tagore : “In him (Kalidasa) we have the supreme 
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poet of aesthetic emotion, describing the joys an<f 
glories of a more sophisticated but highly refined 
and variegated world of individual and social life. 
He was the supreme exponent of (he national life 
in one of its most glorious epochs, and his works 
are not merely the scripture of the lovers of beauty 
but form a Stor;ehouse and treasury of Indian con- 
ceptions of domestic, social, civic, and political per- 
fedlion. He slimmed up the paSt of India to illu- 
minate the present and guide the future. His never- 
failing sense of duty and his artistic vigilance were 
ki close union with his loyalty to the highest Indian 
ideals of life and thought. He had drunk deep of 
life-giving waters of the Ramayana and the Maha- 
bharala and is full of reverence for the Stalwarts of 
the more heroic eras of Indian history. His work 
is a paradise of beauty — not the beauty of dissolute- 
ness crushing the grape of sensuous joy on the eager 
tongue of desire, but the beauty of purity and seK- 
reStraint and renunciation." 

Thus it is clear that Kalidasa is a great living 
force in life and literature today. Mr. Benoy 
Kumar Sarkar has said well in the passage quoted 
by me already : "Nobody understands Asia' who^ 
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Joes not understand Kalidasa — the spirit of Asia”. 
The contribution of Asia to the intelledlual and 
moral and spiritual life of the universe has been 
immense and unique- She has been the mother 
•f empires and religions. There is to-day a great 
resurgence of the higher life in Asia. Europe 
and Asia and America and the other portions 
«f the world are now linked up in a manner 
unknown and unfelt in the paSt. Who can belter 
voice the heart of the New World to itself than 
Kalidasa. In short, Asia is the heart of the world ; 
India is the heart of Asia ; and Kalidasa is the 
heart of India. He alone can bring about the union 
•f the higher thought and the higher speech of 
universal Man, because he has sung in his immortal 
p«em — we cannot conclude a work on Kalidasa 
belter than with that immortal stanza— that for 
the attainment of the higher speech and the higher 
thought we should bow to the divine parents of the 
universe — Parvati and Paramesvara — who are ki 
loving and intimate and inseparable union and com- 
munion like Speech nnd Thought. 








